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CRCO-Ameriean 
Equipment 
on Juice Lines 


Greater production of 
higher quality juice is se- 
cured through the use of 
CRCO-American equip- 
ment in Tomato Lines. 
Everything, from the 
Washer throughout all 
operations to the final 
Labeling and Casing, is 
designed for a smooth- 
operating Juice Line. 


CRCO-American 
Extractor 


WRITE FOR 

DETAILS CRCO-American Extractors 

CRCO-American Extractors are simple in operation and will recover 
75% to 90% of the juice at capacities up to 60 gallons per minute, de- 
pending on the model employed. | They operate entire by pressure but 
are so designed that they will not break seeds even at the maximum 
recovery point. A single, simple adjustment controls the pressure and 
an automatic safety device releases all pressure if some hard foreign 
substance enters the Extractor. 


CRCO-American Pre-Heaters 


CRCO-American Vacuum Steam Design Pre-Heaters insure full- 
flavored Tomato Juice in greater quantity at lowered labor and 
maintenance cost. They are faster, require less attention because they 
are entirely automatic and they heat evenly without danger of over- 
heating, burning-on or scorching. The thermostatic controls are quick, 
positive and always automatic. Available in single or double-tube 
models in any length for any desired capacity. 


CRCO-American 
Vacuum Steam 
Pasteurizer. 
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REMEMBER CONTINENTAL! Tune in ! 
The only can company on the air 


Continental’s big radio show is doing a big job “CONTINENTAL 


for you. Keep your eye on Continental and on C E L E B RIT Y C L U B i 


our Triple C—the trade mark that stands for _ (SAT. AT 10:15 EST OVER CBS) 
the best in quality, best in service. It’s for you! 
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100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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EDITORIALS 


are showing themselves to be better business men 

than ever, alive and awake to the tasks before them 
and determined to meet and conquer them. Weren’t 
they always so? Many were but now the great mass 
may be so reckoned. Take the matter of quality. 
Always there were many who aimed constantly at its 
attainment, but not all of them in a careful compre- 
hensive manner, if we may so speak. In the rush of the 
season some carelessness was allowed to creep in; 
others tried to make themselves believe that when 
Nature gave them poor quality in the yields, and thus 
made impossible the packing of the high quality their 
standard called for, they were justified in doing the 
best they could, and called the output “good quality for 
the season’. You get the answer to that when you 
find the consumers are not pleased, and that they say 
your brand is not up to usual. We have frequently 
seen and heard that in retail selling: “I used to like 
that brand but lately it has not been so good.” Now 
they know that competition with frozen and glass- 
packed foods is forcing them to turn out every can of 
quality that will meet that competition, and go it 
one better, in that the goods may stand safely upon the 
pantry shelf indefinitely, and yet always be ready when 
vanted. 


| are INDUSTRY TURNS TO QUALITY—Canners 


Packing quality is the goal of every alive canner in 
he business, large or small, and wherever located. 
seing keen for quality they will make it this coming 
eason; watch and see. And while watching, see what 
‘appens to the canner of poor quality goods. He is 
etting by today because of the general scarcity and 
he huge demand; but when supply catches up with 
his demand, as it may well do this 1946 season, the 
‘consumers will go away from this poor quality in a 
‘ush. All they are waiting for is to get the better 
juality. Just now and for the next year or two price 
vill be no deterrent. But they will be more choicy. 
(nd the canners know this, which is what we mean 
vhen we say the industry is growing in business stat- 
ire, with each canner awake to the necessities, and not 
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so wholly dependent upon a second party doing the 
marketing. 


And there are more determined to put their own 
labels upon their packs than many of you may sus- 
pect. Why should they do a bang-up job of cooking 
fine food and then hand all the credit to some distrib- 
utor’s label? Talk about selling their heritage for a 
mess of pottage, Essau was a piker compared with the 
canners, if we may make such a reference without 
being irreverent. 


And another thing; they intend to sell their outputs 
within a very much narrower circle, so as to build 
good-will into their brands, and to foster and develop 
that good-will by keeping their brands upon the gro- 
cer’s shelf, all the time, so that when a consumer asks 
for it she will get it. This instead of spreading their 
comparatively small packs over the face of the whole 
country, with no possibility of replacement until after 
the next pack. By which time the consumer will have 
taken up another brand and will be lost. 

All these things, together with now calling them 
CANNED FOODS, instead of canned goods, has taken 
years to accomplish, but they have arrived, and they 
will persist, with even more radical changes in the near 
future. They have become not only better canners, 
but better merchandisers, and they are learning every 
day. 

They will fall prey to advertising solicitors, but let 
them be careful in this and go slow. The mere expendi- 
ture of money in advertising does not assure success; 
and unless you can see sure success, don’t spend the 
money. Advertising in the small local papers where 
their goods are being sold will produce direct results, 
and cost but a fraction of the big-time stuff. Aim your 
ads, to reach new customers in the field you are now 
selling, so as to help your distributors by making your 
brands better known and liked. If you have permitted 
your brokers to sell them in 47 of the 48 States, or 
have sold out for jobbers’ labels, then nothing can be 
done for you. During the war you could but produce 
and deliver mainly to the Government, and let the 
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balance be taken away by the hungry wholesalers at 
a set price. Before the war canned foods as a whole 
were so depressed in price as to leave but little if any 
profit, especially where great chains furnished the mar- 
ket, and so there was no incentive to improve. Now 
you have the money and are set to go at it in a big 
way this ’46 season. You could not have a better 
opportunity—if you treat your market fairly, by which 
we mean—pack quality. That will not only insure 
the sale of all you pack, but will be a big boost for 
canned foods, as such—and remembering the compe- 
tition they must now face, that will be needed. So 
as we see it, the canning industry has grown sturdy 
and well. 


AN IMPORTANT SUIT—As we write there is sched- 
uled to be presented to the United States Supreme 
Court a suit that might easily be all important. It is 
the suit of Bruce’s Juices, Tampa, Fla., vs. the Ameri- 
can Can Campany. The special Correspondent of the 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce, at Washington, explains 
it well. 


“WASHINGTON, Jan. 8.—Canning trade interests 
throughout the nation will be watching carefully the 
outcome of a case to be placed before the United States 
Supreme Court here tomorrow—that of Bruce’s Juices, 
Inc., of Tampa, charging the American Can Co. with 
violation of the Robinson-Patman Act. The canner 
earlier had won the decisions in lower court bouts. 

“Bruce’s claims American Can gave illegal discounts 
on can prices to Florida units of large canning com- 
panies. 

Thurman Arnold, recently resigned Circuit Court of 
Appeals judge and former head of the Department of 
Justice’s Anti-Trust Division, will make his first court- 
room appearance since resuming private law practice, 
arguing the case for Bruce’s. 


PATMAN TO PARTICIPATE 

“An unusual feature of the case is that Congress- 
man Wright Patman, co-author of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act and chairman of the House Small Business 
Committee, appears as ‘amicus curiae.’ He has in- 
formed the court that the case ‘presents Federal issues 
of outstanding importance in law and public policy.’ 

“In urging the high court to hear the case, Congress- 
man Patman said, ‘It seems to me that the claims of 
law enforcement, independent business, and the system 
of free competitive enterprise unite in this plea.’ 


“The action revolves around the refusal of Bruce’s 
Juices, Inc., to pay on promissory notes held by the 
American Can Co. on the grounds of price discrimina- 
tion. J. Adams Bruce, head of the canning firm, said 
that, while his purchases from American’s Tampa fac- 
tory were as large as those of the local units of large 
canning corporations, his competitors received dis- 
counts because of aggregate purchases from American’s 
factories all over the country. 


FURTHER CASES SEEN 
“If Bruce’s Juices wins the case there is a possi- 
bility that damage suits running into millions of dollars 
will be filed against American Can by independent can- 


ners throughout the country. Such a decision would 
also indicate that the present method of granting dis- 
counts on aggregate sales to chain production un)‘s 
would have to be abandoned and prices would be ratod 
on purchases from individual factories. 

“In attacking the present system, Mr. Bruce sai: 
‘The practice of basing discounts upon aggregate pur- 
chases instead of upon orders filled from a single plant 
does not correctly reveal differences in costs. This 
system is a compulsion toward the absorption of small 
independent firms by the nation-wide corporation.’ ” 


WE AGREE—Mr. John R. Wilbor, Editor “The 
Crown,” little houseorgan of the Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, Baltimore, ended an interesting editorial 
in the January issue thus: 

“Conditions as reported appear to indicate that there 
will be plenty of work for all hands, the returning 
veteran as well as the worker demobilized from his 
war plant job, all can and will have a place in this 
reconstruction work. The supply of needed goods, 
even the things we like to eat, is still inadequate and 


it is difficult to think of any place along the line where’ 


more production is not needed and be a big help in 
overcoming some of our problems and shortening the 
period of reconversion readjustment. 

“Therefore, ‘shoulder to the wheel’ should be the 
slogan; if it is, our country will soon weather the 
storm and be out of the troubles born of the after- 
math of World War II.” 


WITH THE GROWERS—New Jersey farmers, in 
common with others throughout the nation, probably 
will have plenty of customers for what they raise in 
1946, even though peacetime readjustments may bring 
farm prices and incomes somewhat below the record 
highs of 1945. 

Economists of the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 
sizing up the farm demand, price and income situation 
for 1946, foresee a dip in cash receipts from market- 
ings maybe 10 or 15 percent below 1945 receipts. But 
they point out that prices in 1945 averaged about 
double the 1910-1914 base, and nearly twice the prewar 
1935-39 average. Predictions take into account, of 
course, normal conditions for production. 

Farm prices generally are likely to remain firm until 
the new 1946 crops begin to come in, according to the 
experts. The downward adjustment in the prices of 
potatoes and truck crops early in the fall is an example 
of the seasonal reductions to lower levels that may 
be expected from time to time in the next two years. 

The economists say that gross farm income, cash 
receipts, production expenses and net income to farm 
operators which began to rise in 1938 reached a peak 
in 1945, and some recession can be expected this year. 

The country’s farmers didn’t do so bad in 1945. Gross 
income for last year will amount to an estimated 24.2 
billion dollars. This figure includes cash receipts from 
farm marketings, Government payments, value of prod- 
ucts consumed in farm homes, and rental value of farm 
dwellings. Deducting expenses from gross income, the 
realized net income to farm operators in 1945 probably 
will be almost 13 billion dollars—a three percent boost 
over 1944, 
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QUALITY PRODUCTION 
CANNED STRINGLESS BEANS 


A discussion of Grades—Old and new standards compared—tThe neces- 


sity for careful selection of quality raw stock—Care in workmanship, pro- 


per blanching and cooling required for a quality finished product. 


The Agricultural Marketing Admini- 
stration should be highly commended for 
its effort to guide canners in the packing 
of quality products through the medium 
of grade standards. The significance of 
these standards should now be well 
known throughout the canning industry 
since all government purchases of 
canned foods during the war period were 
based entirely on grades. 


The reason is readily understood that 
during the war years when volume pro- 
duction was paramount, the emphasis on 
quality in canned foods lagged. Now 
with the gradual return to normalcy 
quality will again assume its rightful 
place in the market. 


The demand for quality has already 
become evident through the rejection of 
large consignments of canned stringless 
beans for reason of poor quality. In an- 
other season, this demand will be further 
pronounced. Therefore, canners should 
be forewarned as to the expressed wishes 
of the buying public. 


It is a well known axiom that the 
quality of a canned product depends 
upon the quality of the raw material. It 
follows then that care is demanded in its 
selection and purchase. For example, the 
transporting of stringless beans infected 
with anthrachnose will result in a spread 
of the disease throughout the entire ship- 
ment in a few days. Long holding 
periods of the raw stock will also cause 
‘eterioration in quality. It is essential, 
‘herefore, that the raw product be 
cuickly handled under careful supervi- 

ion and inspection. 


Assuming, for discussion purposes, 
‘hat quality raw stock is selected for 
‘ne packing of canned string beans, the 
-riter will try to offer constructive criti- 
«sm of the preparation and canning 

.ethods that usually will lead to a low- 

ving in a final score and grade. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 


First, it will be well to compare the 
ew and the old string bean standards 
’ the Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
‘ation in order to understand the sig- 
ificance of the factors involved and 
1eir influence on the total score and 
rade of the canned product. The follow- 
lg is a comparative table of both 
tandards: 
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By MAURICE SIEGEL 
Strasburger & Siegel 
Before the Annual Meeting of the Tri- 
State Packers Association, Balti- 
more, December 8, 1945 


NEW STANDARDS 1945 


Maximum 


Factors Po in ts 
I Clearness of Liquov................ 10 
II Uniformity of Color.............. 15 
III Absence of Defects................ 35 
40 
100 

OLD STANDARDS 1933 
Maximum 

Score 

Factors Points 
Clearness of Liquor................ 10 
Il Uniformity of Color.............. 10 
III Uniformity of Size... 10 
IV Absence of Defects................. 15 


An improvement has been made in the 
new standards by eliminating the factor 
of “Flavor.” This factor has always been 
debatable and an excellent subject for 
criticism. The elimination of the factor 
“Uniformity of Size” is somewhat ques- 
tionable. Since this factor represents 
workmanship, a credit should be given 
for the packing of sieve sizes. Possibly 
the industry is satisfied with the present 
approach as indicated in the new 
standards which certifies to the sieve 
sizes present in the container. Under the 
old standards thirty points are allotted 
to the factors of “Flavor and Size.” In 
the new standards these thirty points 
were distributed between factors of 
“Color,” “Absence of Defects” and “Ma- 
turity.” It is to be noted that twenty 
out of the thirty points were added to 
the factor “Absence of Defects” making 
this factor more strict and effective. 
Close attention should be given to fac- 
tors “Clearness of Liquor” and “Absence 
of Defects.” Although the former re- 
flects partial workmanship, the latter 
represents total workmanship in the can- 
ning of the product. Emphasis will be, 


therefore, placed on these two factors 
and diseussed fully. 


CLEARNESS OF LIQUOR 


This factor refers to the degree of 
clarity of the brine or liquor surrounding 
the beans in the can. With raw stock 
containing immature beans in the pod, 
the liquor may possess a slight tint of 
yellow-green to green color and only a 
trace of suspended material or sediment. 
This would rate from nine to ten points 
in the scoring system. With increasing 
cloudiness and sediment, the score is re- 
duced in proportion. When the liquor is 
excessively cloudy and contains a very 
heavy sediment, this factor may cause 
the canned product to be graded sub- 
standard irrespective of the total score. 


In general, the maturity of the raw 
stock largely influences the degree of 
clarity of the brine of the finished 
canned product. It follows, then, that 
with increasing maturity of the raw 
stock the larger will be the bean in the 
pod and the greater will be the starch 
content. This starch will tend to go into 
solution in the brine during processing 
and will then precipitate from the brine 
on cooling and storage and develop into 
a cloudy liquor with a large suspended 
sediment. 


There are several other conditions in 
canning factory practice that may cause 
cloudy liquor even with the use of qual- 
ity raw stock. Two of the important 
operations are blanching of the raw 
stock and the cooling of the processed 
cans. 


BLANCHING 


Blanching of quality raw stock at high 
temperatures (200° - 210° F.) for an ex- 
tended period (3 to 5 minutes) causes a 
softening of the surface tissue that tends 
to take on a slimy texture. This soft 
tissue sloughs off into the brine during 
processing, rendering it dark in color 
and causes the formation of a cloudy 
liquor containing varying degrees of 
sediment. Such over-blanching opera- 
tions will lead to a lower rating in the 
score for “Clearness of Liquor.” 


To prevent this difficulty, it is recom- 
mended that the raw stock be blanched 
for a period of two to three minutes at 


(Please .urn to page 25) 
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NEED FOR SALESMEN?! 


The employment ads. so indicate—Others see the need—why don''t 
you?—Now is the time to do your planning—By BETTER PROFITS 


Once in a great while one gets a thrill 
out of being a prophet, even if without 
honor in one’s own country. The writer 
has, for many years, plugged consist- 
ently for a greater appreciation of the 
need for better sales management in the 
canning industry. For years he has 
watched the columns of help wanted ads, 
in The Canning Trade Weekly and they 
have all run true to form. Several call 
weekly for production men, once in a 
blue moon do we see an ad calling for 
some minor satelite in the sales field. 
In the current issue we read of needs 
for three plant superintendents and a 
plant foreman, no ads seeking to interest 
anyone in the sales end of the business. 
And thus it goes for weeks on end. No 
apparent interest on the part of canners 
in improving sales technique but plenty 
of calls for plant men. We have to have 
them, ’tis true, but after they are em- 
ployed, what then? 

In the December 31st issue of The 
Canning Trade appears the very inter- 
esting account of an address by F. L. 
Thomsen, Head, Division of Marketing 
and Transportation Research, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, before the 23rd 
Annual Agricultural Outlook Confer- 
ence, Washington, D. C. December 4th, 
1945. Those who have read it and who 
did not attend the conference have no 
doubt noted the sub-heading of the 
article, “Prospective Technological De- 
velopments in Marketing—A forecast of 
competitive trends in marketing Canned, 
Frozen and Fresh Foods.” I strenuously 
urge each reader to go over carefully the 
article referred to, and note each sugges- 
tion as to how the canner may fit into 
the future of marketing and profitably 
survive. For your ready posting I quote 
a paragraph or two from the article in 
question: 


“FUTURE OF THE CANNING 
INDUSTRY” 

“In the minds of some observers, can- 
ning seems to have been relegated to the 
future role of preserving off quality 
products not suitable for freezing or 
shipment as fresh produce for sale to 
low income consumers to whom price is 
a paramount consideration. But the can- 
ners will not meekly accept such a part 
in food marketing. I feel sure that the 
industry will not feel insulted if I say 
that it is capable of very substantial im- 
provements in management and mer- 
chandising practices. Perhaps’ these 
newer developments in frozen foods and 
fresh-produce merchandising will fur- 
nish the necessary stimulus.” 

Continuing the article we find under 
the heading: 


“SOME LONG TIME EFFECTS 
OF TECHNOLOGY” 
“Marketing agencies will be affected 


most of all. Periods of rapid technologi- 
cal change offer greater danger of decay 
and competitive oblivion to established 
enterprises which seek to rest on their 
laurels won under different conditions. 
They also offer the best opportunities for 
new enterprises to get in on the ground 
floor and to grow with a trend.” 


LOOKING BACKWARDS 

It is not surprising that for the past 
few years we have allowed our concern 
over marketing technique to become 
largely dormant. For years on end we 
have depended for a large part on 
brokerage organizations for the market- 
ing of our goods. Over the long haul it 
is probably true that we have muddled 
through under this system at a lower 
cost for selling than we might have en- 
joyed under any other system. Low costs, 
however, may have tempted us in a con- 
tinuance of a program that might have 
developed much greater sales and profits 
if handled otherwise. There is no use in 
pointing with pride to the accomplish- 
ments of the past as far as technological 
developments in manufacturing and pro- 
duction are concerned. We did a good 
job of production, the efforts we put 
forth along this particular line will be 
remembered with pride and referred to 
with awe for many years to come. 


Read magazines such as “Time” or 
“News Week.” Read a single issue from 
cover to cover, read it with deliberation, 
ponder over each item. For instance, a 
reader writes “Time” telling imagina- 
tively about the ending of the world as 
we know it from the explosion of an 
atomic bomb. More to stimulate our 
worries. Another writes of his shame 
when he reads of the removal of food 
rationing restrictions here when so many 
millions in Europe and Asia will starve 
this winter. More to shock our sensi- 
bilities. Then before the reading of a 
single issue is ended we read of the 
decision of Senator Bilbo of Mississippi 
to run for re-election. It’s with scant 
interest we read of his stand against so 
many things so vitally important, in our 
epinion, if we are to continue holding 
up our heads with pride in a _ world 
society. 

Is it any wonder the average man on 
the street is torn between many notions 
as to the shaping of his individual con- 
duct during the next few years? What 
shall we stand for, how shall we conduct 
our business in order to profitably sur- 
vive? And now comes Mr. Thomsen, an 
eminent research worker who apparently 
sees but little hope in the future for the 
continuance of “Things as They were” in 
the canning business. What shall we do? 
How shall we do it? If we are to tear 
up the roots of things that were, when 
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shall we start? Not a rosy prospect, to 
be sure! 
THINK! 

Referring again to the daily press, 
here and there!. Lately, we have seen 
articles appearing in greater number ad- 
vocating a return on our part to a period 
of meditation daily in these times. Not 
being a physicologist, I'll not try to ad- 
vise readers in detail concerning how 
ond when they should meditate but offer 
the general suggestion that inasmuch as 
this is no time to rush hurriedly into a 
new program, take time and think thor- 
oughly through your program as you see 
it. After mature deliberation you may 
conclude that as long as you are as well 
represented as you are at present with 
outstanding brokers, you will go along 
with them in 1946 and for as long as 
they help you build business and keep 
you out of the red. This conclusion is 
one that many will no doubt reach. In 
arriving at it, you will do no harm to 
anyone if you inquire carefully into 
plans of operation of your brokerage 
representatives. Many have been mark- 
ing time until the economic atmosphere 
clears a little and may surprise you with 
the program they have in mind for the 
New Year. After all, the brokerage fra- 
ternity must operate in this changing 
world of ours and those who are alive 
will grow with the times or fade out of 
the picture. Be certain you will not fade 
with them. 

I am positive no one will take seri- 
ously the: thought of some as expressed 
earlier in this article that the canner 
has been relegated to a position where 
he will can principally those products 
not suitable for freezing and for a price 
conscious class of consumers. On ithe 
contrary, I am extremely hopeful that 
the average canner will at last conclude 
he will do best to can quality products 
as far as possible and stick by his deter- 
mination. Certainly, should we be faced 
with a surplus of any canned food in the 
year to come, only quality products will 
be profitably merchandised. Again, if 
and when we run into the fierce competi- 
tion that we must face some day, remei- 
ber that the product best labeled will 
move most readily. As I see it, there is 
little place in the future for the prod ict 
in tin that is sloppily labeled. Look to 
your labels and shipping containers. 

Re-read the article I have mentio ed 
as in the December 31st issue of "‘he 
Canning Trade, realize all its impli:a- 
tions, meditate on your immediate p) b- 
lems, map your course toward big er 
and better things in 1946 and the yes 
to come even if it means throwing out »/d 
ideas if they have become outmoded. As 
you do this, your sales and profits will 
increase as they should! 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


NEW M-81 CHANGE EXPECTED 


A new amendment to Tin Conserva- 
ion Order M-81 was expected this week 
vhich will further liberalize the tin 
juotas for canned foods and which may 
-rant tin for an additional number of 
anned foods now not covered by the 
order. There is some possibility that tin 
may be allotted for pet foods. The 
amended order had not made its appear- 
ance by press time. 


RATIONING DIVISION 
TERMINATED 


With the termination of the Rationing 
Division January 5 sugar rationing was 
transferred to the price department of 
OPA. In announcing the shift Admin- 
istrator Bowles stated that sugar is the 
only rationing problem remaining of the 
15 major programs in operation during 
the war. The new sugar rationing office 
is headed by George A. Dice, who had 
been acting head of the Food Rationing 
Division. Edward G. Pickett, who was 
Chief of the Sugar Rationing Branch, is 
Assistant Director. 


1945 FREEZERS SUBSIDY 
FORMS MAILED 


1945 frozen vegetable subsidy agree- 
ments on snap beans, green peas, sweet 
corn and mixed foods containing these 
products singly or in combination, have 
heen mailed to freezers by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These agreements 
and documents must be properly exe- 
cuted before subsidy payments can be 
made, the department emphasizes. Com- 
mercial freezers of these subsidized vege- 
tables who fail to receive the agreement 
forms and instructions should apply for 
them by writing to the nearest of the 
following offices of the Fruit and Vege- 
‘able Branch, Production and Marketing 
\dministration, U. S. Department of 
\griculture: Room 519 Pacific Building, 
321 Market Street, San Francisco 3, 
‘alifornia; Room 960 North, 610 S. 
‘anal Street, Chicago 7, Illinois; 150 
3roadway, New York 7, New York; 
toom 425 Wilson Building, Dallas 1, 
"'exas; Western Union Building, Atlanta 
Georgia. 

The method for determining 1945 sub- 
‘idy on frozen snap beans, green peas, 
ind sweet corn is similar to the method 
‘mployed for computing subsidies for 
he 1944 pack of these frozen items. All 
yrocessing of papers, operating details 
ind payments in connection with these 
subsidies will be handled through the 
ibove mentioned offices. 
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JAM CEILING REPORTS 


In order to avoid delay in making im- 
mediate sales by manufacturers of fruit 
jams, jellies, preserves and apple butter, 
OPA has issued Amendment 1 to Sup- 
plement 15, FPR, which permits the 
filing of maximum prices on these items 
within ten days after the date of the 
first sale. When Supplement 15, estab- 
lishing new formulas by which processors 
figure their maximum prices for pre- 
serves, jams, jellies and apple butter, 
was first issued it required that proc- 
essors file their new maximum prices to- 
gether with the method used in figuring 
them with OPA before making any sales 
or deliveries. This latest action provid- 
ing for this report within ten days after 
making the first sale is retroactive to 
November 28, 1945. 


WALSH-HEALY EXEMPTIONS 
END 


The Walsh-Healy exemptions which 
food processors have been granted in 
recent years were terminated December 
31, 1945. Although during the past few 
months industry representatives have 
had many discussions with officials of 
the Quartermaster Corps and _ have 
pointed out the probable adverse effects 
of reinstating the requirements of the 
act on future Army procurements, the 
Army, however, has declined to make 
the necessary findings and requested the 
Secretary of Labor to discontinue the 
exemptions. Contracts entered into prior 
to December 31, 1945, did not’ contain 
the stipulations of the act, and there- 
fore, shipment or delivery of such prod- 
ucts is not subject to the act, even 
though such shipment or delivery occurs 
after December 31. Contracts entered 
into in 1946 will, of course, be subject 
to the requirements of the act. 


ANDERSON TO ADDRESS 
JOBBERS 


Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, will address the annual 
meeting of the National - American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association in At- 
lantie City on Feb. 5. 

Other speakers at the wholesalers’ 
three-day meeting will include Geoffrey 
Baker, price executive of OPA; Happer 


Payne, director of National Canners’ 
Association labeling activities; and 
Francis L. Whitmarsh, president of 


Francis H. Leggett & Co., New York, 
and also president of the wholesale gro- 
cers’ association. 

Nathan Cummings, president of Con- 
solidated Grocers’ Corporation, who re- 
turned recently from a flying trip to 
principal European countries, will talk 
on Europe’s food requirements. 


BLENDED CITRUS JUICE GRADES 


The United States Standards for 
Grades of Canned Blended Grapefruit 
Juice and Orange Juice, which became 
effective November 1, 1945, have been 
amended to provide for the addition of 
the same definition for “free and sus- 
pended pulp” as that given for canned 
grapefruit juice and canned orange juice 
now in effect. (See 1945 ALMANAC, 
page 108). The expanation of this term 
follows: 


“Free and suspended pulp’”—For the 
purpose of these grades the percentage 
of free and suspended pulp is deter- 
mined by the following method: Gradu- 
ated centrifuge tubes with a capacity of 
50 cubic centimeters are filled with juice 
and placed in a suitable centrifuge. The 
speed is adjusted, according to diameter, 
as indicated in the following table, and 
the juice is centrifuged for exactly 10 
minutes. As here used, “diameter” 
means the over-all distance between the 
bottoms of opposing centrifuge tubes in 
operating position. After centrifuging, 
the cubic centimeter reading at the top 
of the layer of pulp in the tube is multi- 
plied by 2 to give the percentage of pulp. 


Approximate 
revolutions 


Diameter per minute 
19 inehes ..:. 1609 
1014 inches 1570 
11 inches ...... 1534 
inches 1500 
12 inches ... 1468 
1214 inches 1438 
1419 
1314 inches 1384 
1359 
1336 
15 inches .... 1313 
1292 
16 inches 1271 
1644 inches 1252 
17 inches 1234 
1216 
18 inches .... 1199 
181 inches 
19 inches 
20 inches 


WITH F & V BRANCH 


M. W. Baker has been named assistant 
director of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, USDA, in charge of fresh and 
processed inspection work, market news, 
and regulatory activities of the Branch. 
Mr. Baker goes to Washington from 
Chicago where he has been regional 
supervisor of the Market Programs Di- 
vision for the Midwest. Prior to his 
work in Chicago, Mr. Baker was for 16 
years federal supervisor of the Federal- 
Ohio State Cooperative Marketing Agree- 
ment. He is a native of Jamestown, 
New York, taught school in Pennsyl- 
vania, and worked in the produce busi- 
ness before joining the USDA in 1923. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


OYSTER STANDARDS HEARING 


A hearing for the purpose of establish- 
ing Standards of Identity, Quality and 
Fill of Container for shucked oysters 
will be held at the Social Security Build- 
ing, Fourth and Independence Avenues, 
Washington, on January 15. Maurice 
Siegel of Strasburger & Siegel, Balti- 
more food chemists, will present a brief 
in behalf of the Maryland Seafood Pack- 
ers Association and enter into a discus- 
sion of the proposed standards. 


U. S. GRADE CANNERS TO MEET 


U. S. Inspected Foods Educational 
Service, a national trade organization of 
canners operating under continuous in- 
spection and grade labeling their packs, 
will hold an annual business meeting at 
the Savoy-Plaza, New York City, Janu- 
ary 31 and February 1. 


CARLOS CAMPBELL IMPROVING 


Reports from National Canners Asso- 
ciation’s Washington office have Secre- 
tary Carlos Campbell recovering nicely 
from his recent appendectomy and he 
was expected at the office the latter part 
of this week. He was stricken at his 
home on Christmas night and rushed to 
the hospital the next day. The opera- 
tion was successful. No complications 
were found and his recovery has been 
normal. 


CAMPBELL FIRE 


Four buildings recently acquired by 
Campbell Soup Company at Camden, 
New Jersey, for post-war expansion, 
were destroyed by fire last week. Luckily 
a nearby garage of the company, where 
some 200 fifty gallon drums of gasoline 
were stored escaped damage. 


SALT FOR WINTER CONCRETE 
WORK 


When conditions are not too severe 
protection can be secured in winter con- 
crete work by lowering the freezing 
point of the mixing water by adding 
common salt, W. C. Krueger of the New 
Jersey College of Agriculture advises. 
The addition of 12 pounds of salt per 
barrel of cement used lowers the freez- 
ing point to about 17 degrees F. and 
does not materially effect the strength 
of the concrete. Calcium chloride at the 
rate of 1% pounds per gallon of water 
lowers the freezing point to about 20 
degrees without weakening the mixture, 
says Krueger, 
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PROJECTS AT GERBERS 


New construction and modernization 
of existing structures of the Gerber 
Products Company, Fremont, Michigan, 
plant include the erection of a new three 
story office building of modern fire proof 
construction providing 6,000 square feet 
of floor space, or about double the pres- 
ent office facilities. 


A new power house is being built. 


which will house a new 700 h.p. boiler 
and two new air compressors to be used 
on the glass pack lines. The building is 
about the same height as the three story 
office building and will provide 1,750 ad- 
ditional feet of floor space. 


In the warehouse area of the plant a 
new enclosed loading dock and office is 
about completed. The space enclosed is 
75 x 76 feet. There are four loading 
lanes, permitting inside loading of trucks 
at down to dock level. 

Acting to relieve an acute housing 
situation as it effects employes locally, 
two buildings on Gerber property north 
of the plant have been remodeled into 
living quarters and will be rented to 
employes’ families. Another large build- 
ing erected for temporary use during the 
war is being converted into 12 apart- 
ments which will shortly be ready for 
occupancy. 


INLAND CHANGES 


Effective January 2 E. J. Sanne was 
appointed Manager of Sales, Tin Plate 
and Export Division of the Inland Steel 
Company, assuming the position vacated 
by Frank R. Meyer, Jr., Vice-President, 
who is retiring. J. S. Smith, Jr., Mana- 
ger of the Order Division, succeeds Mr. 
Sanne as Assistant Manager of Sales, 
Sheet & Strip Division. L. C. Holmberg 
succeeds Mr. Smith as Manager of the 
Order Division. 


BOB WHITE AT ATLANTIC CITY 


News Associates, Chicago publicity 
and public relations firm affiliated with 
the Bob White Organization, food in- 
dustry consultants, will establish a head- 
quarters at the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation convention February 3 to 8 at 
Atlantic City, N. J., it is announced by 
Paul O. Ridings, News Associates direc- 
tor. The agency, which specializes in 
public relations for the food field, will 
have its headquarters on the main floor 
of the Brighton Hotel, just off the board- 
walk. The firm headquarters will be 
open to visitors, and representatives will 
be present to explain their services to 
visiting food field delegates. In addition 
to Ridings, Gordon C. Lund, assistant 
director, will represent the agency. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


A. S. R. E. OFFICERS 


At a recent meeting of the Americ:n 
Society of Refrigerating Engineeis, 
Charles S. Leopold, Consulting Engineer 
of Philadelphia, was elected Presiden‘; 
Roland H. Money of the Reynolds Meta!s 
Company, Louisville, and Clifford |, 
Holske, Vilter Manufacturing Company, 
New York, Vice-Presidents; and Profes- 
sor Burgess H. Jennings, Northwestern 
Technological Institute, Evanston, Ili- 
nois, Treasurer. 

The selection, preparation and quality 
control of frozen foods of various types 
were among the technical subjects dis- 
cussed at the meeting. The nature, cause 
and control of odors, particularly those 
arising from apples, was discussed by 
members of the faculty of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, as well as by prominent com- 
mercial engineers. Other subjects dis- 
cussed included papers on thermal con- 
ductivity of insulating materials at low 
mean temperature, reduction of heat 
loads for industrial air conditions, and 
a study of fibration isolation materials 
used in refrigerating equipment. 


NAGLER TO DIRECT WHITE 
FROZEN FOOD SERVICE 


R. E. Nagler, veteran leader in Mid- 
western food business and one of the 
pioneers of the frozen food industry, has 
joined the Bob White Organization, Chi- 
cago, food industry consultants, as a 
specialist in retail frozen food distribu- 
tion. 

Nagler comes to the White organiza- 
tion from Freezer Foods, Inc., where, as 
vice-president, he pioneered the promo- 
tion of exclusive retail frozen food 
stores, including the Hubbard Woods De- 
velopment. Naturally known as a writer 
and speaker on the subject, he has been 
active in the extension of frozen food 
information to manufacturing, market- 
ing and food-producing organizations. 

Bringing this extensive background +o 
the White organization, Nagler will 
supervise consultation service and sales 
in the frozen food field. He will direct 
sales and promotion in the White o»- 
ganization’s entire frozen food program, 
which will include distribution of both 
frozen foods and of home and ret*il 
store freezers and the design and i*- 
stallation of frozen food stores ard 
equipment for retail distributors. 


GEORGE F. WINN DEAD 


George F. Winn, operator of the Wi n 
Canning Factory at DuQuoin, Illine s, 
died December 19 at the age of 94. J}. 
Winn was considered one of the old t 
active canners in the business and un. '1 
recently continued to drive his autom >- 
bile to and from his factory. It has ben 
his practice to have his license ple ¢ 
numbers correspond with his age. 
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“Well, then, suppose you set the price” 


hapless mug dickering 
for the Brooklyn Bridge, isn’t, 
we'd have you know, a Crown 
customer. Crown customers 
are smart. That’s why they buy 
from Crown. They realize that 
Crown’s fair price policy is highly 
advantageous ... They know 


that all comers to Crown are 


treated alike, and treated right! 
Copy book stuff? Of course! 
Crown customers have found it a 
mighty profitable angle. We have 


and so will you. 


FINE METAL CONTAINERS 


CROWN CAN COMPANY « PHILADELPHIA ¢ Division Crown Cork & Seal Company, inc. © Baltimore, Maryland 
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MACHINERY DINNER DANCE 
SET FOR FEBRUARY 6TH 


The Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association has concluded arrangements 
for its annual Dinner Dance, and the 
date has been set for Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 6th. Assurance that this gala 
affair, always the high-point of social 
activity during the Canners’ Convention, 
would be incorporated as a feature of the 
Atlantic City meeting, came in an an- 
nouncement made this week by J. C. 
Whetzel, Chairman of the Dinner Dance 
committee. 

Said Mr. Whetzel: “Our plan is to 
make this year’s Dinner Dance reminis- 
cent of its many memorable predeces- 
sors. Every year several hundred from 
the canning clan look forward to this 
big evening of formal sociability—to a 
delicious dinner in the company of old 
friends and associates—to many a good 
laugh at a really entertaining floor show 
—to dancing the evening through to 
superlative dance music. We believe they 
will not be disappointed this year—the 
Atlantic City Dinner Dance will match 
the elaborate preparations being made 
on all sides for this first post-war con- 
vention. 

“Our problem has always been, and 
still is—tickets. We've never been able 
to accommodate all who would like to 
attend. And with the whole canning 
world planning to go to Atlantic City, 
we will be faced with the same problem, 
and hope there will not be too many 
disappointments.” 

The Dinner Dance will be held in the 
magnificent Cambridge Hall of the Hotel 
Claridge. Dinner will be served at 7:30 
o’clock. Applications should be mailed 
at once to Mr. J. C. Whetzel, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation, Carnegie 
Building, Pittsburgh. Tickets are priced 
at ten dollars and are sold singly, or in 
tables of ten. Money should not be sent 
with the application. 


MRS. DASHIELL’S MOTHER DIES 


Closely following on the death of Mr. 
Louis Dashiell, late Assistant Treasurer 
of National Canners Association, on De- 
cember 27, Mrs. Dashiell’s mother, Betty 
Buse Williams, 94, died December 31 at 
the Dashiell residence where she had 
made her home for a number of years. 


DR. STORMS LEAVES GERBER 


Lillian B. Storms, Ph.D., resigned No- 
vember 1 as nutritionist and director of 
research for Gerber Products Company, 
Fremont, Michigan, a position she has 
held since 1930. Dr. Storms was mar- 
ried on November 16 to Professor Win- 
fred F. Coover, who has been head of 
the Chemistry Department at Iowa State 
College, and under whom she did her 
first teaching. They will reside at Ames, 
Iowa. The sound and rapid growth of 
the Gerber baby foods industry was very 
materially influenced by Dr. Storms’ 
hard work and zealous devotion to her 
«ms and plans in connection with it. 
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FREEZERS’ CONVENTION PLANS 


Headquarters: National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers, Room 3, Ritz Carl- 
ton Hotel. 

Hotels: (for those who are not also 
Canners) Fox Manor and Cosmopolitan. 

Meetings: February 4 and 5. Gen- 
eral sessions with other food processors 
at N.C.A. open meetings, to be held at 
Westminster Hall, Hotel Chelsea. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Clinton P. Ander- 
son will be a principal speaker and Dr. 
W. I. Meyers, Dean of the College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, will also 


. address the Convention. 


February 6, Wednesday morning—A 
closed meeting for Association members. 
This meeting is to be held in the Trellis 
Room of the Ritz Carlton Hotel. 


February 6, Wednesday afternoon—An 
open meeting for all members of the In- 
dustry in attendance. Brokers, packers, 
distributors, press and all other asso- 
ciated members of the Industry are in- 
vited. Program not yet completed, but 
several speakers prominent in the frozen 
food field and possibly one or two Gov- 
ernment people will speak. This meet- 
ing is to be held in the Trellis Room 
of the Ritz Carlton Hotel. Among the 
speakers will be E. T. Gibson, Vice-Presi- 
dent, General Foods and Pratt Thomas, 
prominent eastern distributor. 


February 6, Wednesday evening—The 
freezers gala banquet and entertainment 
will be held in the Trellis Room of the 
Ritz Carlton Hotel. There will be no 
business speeches—but lots of enter- 
tainment. 


Association Committees—It is ex- 
pected that meetings of some Association 
Committees will be held during the period 
February 2-7, at times and places to be 
announced later. 


Banquet Reservations—Send request 
for reservations, accompanied by six 
dollars for each person, to Mr. L. S. 
Martin, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Room 812, National Press 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Tickets will be sent out as soon as 
printed. The banquet is expected to be 
a sell-out and after Association members 
are taken care of requests for tickets 
will be filled in the order they are 
received. 


Registration — All members of the 
Frozen Foods Industry, including brok- 
ers, packers, suppliers, etc., are invited 
and requested to register at the Asso- 
ciation’s Headquarters in the Ritz Carl- 
ton Hotel as soon as possible after their 
arrival in Atlantic City. At this time 
each registrant will be given a compli- 
mentary directory that will include a 
complete program and a complete listing 
of all packers and phone numbers and 
hotels at which they can be reached. In 
addition to this service, those members 
of the Industry who did not make hotel 
reservations through either of the Asso- 
ciations should register their name and 
hotel address at the Association’s office 
where a complete file will be maintained. 


WEST COAST NOTES | 


THE CANNING TRADE :- 


INCORPORATED—The Carol Parker En.- 
terprises, Inc., and Carol Parker Froze: 
Foods, Inc., have been incorporated a‘ 
Los Angeles, Calif., with a capital stock 
of $200,000 each to carry on a canning 
and frozen foods packing business. The 
incorporators are Carol Parker, of Pasa. 
dena, and A. Lenham and C. F. Johnson. 


PURCHASE—The Lake County Can- 
nery, Inc., has taken over the Clear Lake 
Cannery, Inc., Upper Lake, Calif. 


NEW FIRM—The Allied Canning Co. 
has been incorporated at Los Angeles, 
Calif., with a capital stock of $500,000 
by Irving Terry and Arthur H. Kaplan. 


CAMPBELL BUILDING—Work is com- 
mencing on the erection of a large can- 
ning plant for the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany at Sacramento, Calif., where a 125- 
acre tract has been purchased. The full ' 
line of Campbell soups will be canned 
here and the plant will serve the Pacific 
Coast trade, along with export outlets in 
the Pacific. 


NEW PLANT—The Butler Packing Com- 
pany, of Seattle, Wash., has arranged to 
enter the Greater San Francisco field, 
having purchased a ten-acre site in the 
east-bay district for a plant designed to 
represent an investment of almost one 
million dollars. Work on this is to be 
begun at once so that part of the plant 
may be in readiness to make a pack this 
year. The lines to be handled will in- 
clude tomato specialties, catsup, chili 
sauce, cocktail sauce, and the like. The 
Butler Packing Company, headed by 
Paul B. Butler, packs chili con carne, 
meat balls and gravy, beef stew, spa- 
ghetti and pork and beans, marketing 
these under the brand name of “Denni- 
son’s,” this being the name of a Tacoma 
house purchased by Mr. Butler and 
moved to Seattle, Wash., ten years ago. 
Production manager for the new plan‘ 
will be Carl F. Roberts, for more tha: 
twenty years vicé-president in charge o 
production for the California Conservin; 
Company. General sales manager i 
E. P. Gesellchen, for seventeen year 
vice-president in charge of sales fo 
California Conserving. The Denniso 
line has been handled in the San Frar 
cisco area for some time by the E. | 
Roberts Company, brokers. 


DEATH—Henry George Meinecke, se 
retary-treasurer of the wholesale groce1 
concern of Wellman, Peck & Co., Sa 
Francisco, Calif., and associated wit 
this firm for many years, died in tl 
suburban city of Alameda, Decembe 
23rd. He was a native of Californi: 
68 years of age, and is survived by h- 
widow, Mary Meinecke. 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN 
PIVOT CHAIN 


EXHAUST BOX 


THE BERLIN CHAPMAN PIVOT CHAIN EXHAUST BOX is the 
result of many years of research—an exhaust box that is free 
of spill atany speed. There are no transfer devices, no place 
for cans to crawl, creep, or stop, and every can is exhausted 
in exactly the same time regardless of the speed or capacity 
that the machine is operating. To accomplish these remarkable 
results it was necessary tor us to design a chain: with ample 
strength to fulfill the abnormal conditions to which the chain is 
subjected in an exhaust box. With the flexible feature of 
placing the inlet and discharge, on opposite ends, or sides, or 
the same end or side, makes this the most flexible type of 
Exhaust Box to install in your present line. Built to operate 
with steam with the spray hitting against the sides of the cans 

SIX WAY for utmost efficiency. Actual capacities are unlimited, as we 

can build it with as many ways as desired. Covers are easily 

removable, and the cleanout holes are located so that the 
Berlin Chapman Pivot Chain machine can be thoroughly cleaned at any time and inspected 
throughout. Covers are fitted with water seal to prevent the 


EX H A U S T a 0X steam from escaping. Chain take-up devices are conveni- 
ently located. 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. _Berlin, Wis. 
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BRITISH MALAYA TIN 
SITUATION 


The preliminary report of the U. S. 
Tin Mission recently returned from the 
Far East indicates that damage by the 
Japanese to the tin dredges in British 
Malaya was much less than expected but 
that pre-war rate of production will 
probably not be approached until 1948, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
reports. 


The mission, representing the U. S. 
Commercial Company, subsidiary of the 
RFC, included Arthur Notman and 
Charles Slaughter, who have recently re- 
turned from a visit of several weeks in 
Malaya where they saw Government and 
military officials and inspected some 40 
tin dredges. According to the mission 
there was no evidence of any systematic 
effort by the Japs to wreck the dredges 
or render them useless, though most 
dredges are temporarily out of operation 
due to a petty thievery of essential parts. 


The most serious obstacles to renewed 
production are the poor condition of 
dredges due to operation by the Japanese 
without normal repairs or replacements, 
the poor location of many dredges be- 
cause of unscientific dredging operations 
by the Japanese, and unsettled economic 
conditions in the country. Some of these 
conditions are the natural result of Japa- 
nese military occupation, but they are 


complicated by shortage of motor vehi- - 


cles and shortage of food and consumer 
goods for the workers. 


On the favorable side, the dredging 
companies see no difficulty in recruiting 
such labor if food can be obtained. Ship- 
ping is adequate, and tin smelters were 
found to be in good condition. 


The U. S. Tin Mission estimates 
agreed with estimates of mining com- 
panies that production in 1946 will be 
only a fraction of normal but will there- 
after improve rapidly, reaching close to 
the prewar figure in 1948. 


According to the RFC, stocks of tin 
metal amounting to about 4,500 tons 
have so far been located in Malaya and 
much the same quantity in Siam. The 
disposition of this metal is being con- 
sidered by the Tin Committee of the 
Combined Resources Materials Board sit- 
ting in Washington. It is also known 
that there are certain stocks of concen- 
trates in those countries, but no reliable 
estimate could be obtained. 


KROGER BUYS UNITS 


Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. has ac- 
quired the business of Carr’s, Inc., oper- 
ating a chain in Wisconsin and Illinois, 
and with headquarters at Janesville, 
Wis. 

James, Adolph, and Peter Carr, 
former operators of the business, plan 
to enter the wholesale grocery and pro- 
duce business, maintaining a plant in 
Janesville. 
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ALL PURPOSE CONVEYOR 


The Standard Handibelt is an all-pur- 
pose inclined, declined, or horizontal 
portable belt conveyor recently designed 
for carrying boxes, crates, cartons, bags 
and many other containers. It is adjust- 
able to every conceivable elevation and 
angle within its scope. As the belt trav- 
els above its sidebed frame, the Handi- 
belt will carry commodities wider than 
the belt. It has ample capacity for 110# 


bags or boxes or a continuous load of 
20# per foot. 


Because of its flexibility in adjustment 
the Handibelt may be applied to a wide 
variety of uses. As a horizontal con- 
veyor it can be used as an individual unit 
to reach from one fixed position to an- 
other, as a connecting link between other 
conveyors, or as a feeder conveyor. Any 
number of Handibelts can be placed to 
form a continuous line to reach remote 
storage spaces. One person can easily 
move the machine into any desired posi- 
tion. Standard Conveyor Co., No. St. 
Paul, Minn., is the manufacturer. 


ARMY BUYERS FORM 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


Barton G. Levin, for many years in 
the food brokerage business in Phila- 
delphia, and for the past 3% years Field 
Buyer for the Jersey City Quarter- 
master Depot at Easton, Md., left the 
Government services as of December 31 
and has reentered the food brokerage 
business as Barton G. Levin & Company 
with offices in the Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia. Richard P. Byrne, who 
had been engaged in the canning and 
food brokerage business in New York 
State before becoming Field Buyer for 
the Government in the Baltimore office, 
will join Mr. Levin as a partner when 
his work is completed with QMD. The 
firm expects to handle canned and frozen 
foods and grocery specialties, catering 
to the Tri-State and Pennsylvania areas. 
It will be strictly a brokerage firm and 
they will do no buying for their own 
account. 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS _ 


JANUARY 29-31, 1946—Fieldmen’s 
Refresher Course, Nitnay Lion Hotel, 
State College, Pa. 

FEBRUARY 3, 1946—Old Guard Din- 
ner, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 

FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Exhibit, Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association, 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Canners Association, Am- 
bassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 4, 1946—Annual Ban- 
quet, Young Guard Society, Chelsea 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 3-5, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Food Brokers Association, 
City Auditorium, Atlantie City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Preservers Association, 
Breakers Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 4-16, 1946—25th Annual 
Canners and Frozen Food Packers 
School, Food Industries Department, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 

FEBRUARY 5, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Dehydrators Association, 
Breakers Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Breakers Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 13-14, 1946—Ohio Can- 
ners’ and Field Men’s School, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 18-19, 1946—Raw Prod- 
ucts Conference, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 


FEBRUARY 19-21, 1946—Technical 
School for Pickle and Kraut Packers, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


FEBRUARY 20-22, 1946—Plant Sani- 
tation School for Canners, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 21-22, 1946—30th A»- 
nual Meeting, Ozark Canners Associ» 
tion, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 23, 1946—Annual Mee - 
ing, Utah Canners Association, Hot | 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FEBRUARY 25-26, 1946— Annu. 
Meeting, Tennessee-Kentucky Canne: 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hot«: 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 28-MARCH 1, 1946-- 
Annual Meeting, Virginia Canners Ass: - 
ciation, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 8, 1946 — Annual Meetir», 
Canners League of California, Fairmort 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Filling troubles? Worried about processing? 
We have an expert group of technicians 
who'll go to work for you faster than you can 
say ‘“‘Canco!’’ We’ve been wrestling with 
similar problems since 1901—and what’s more, 
solving them. 


Need research? Ours are the biggest, finest 
research labs in the industry. If they haven’t 
the answers to your difficulties neatly pigeon- 
holed, they are tireless in finding a practical 
solution to customers’ canning problems. 


Packaging and labeling problems? Designing 
containers for efficiency is our pet specialty. 
And, if you’d like, we can give you tested 
recipes to add to your labels to give them 
greater appeal. 


Whom fo talk to: Start slaying those demons 
early by getting in touch with Canco today. 


' There are 45 years of canning problems and 


their solutions behind us. Just call our repre- 
sentative or write to: 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York 


San Francisco 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Subsidies Not Likely to End——Causes of In- 
flation—Threat Worse Than Ever—Every- 
cne Has Money and That’s the Danger— 
Go Carefully About Futures—Strikes Make 
It Impossible to Figure Costs—Unusual 
Weather-—Buying Cans 


THE MARKET—If there is any feature 
to this week’s canned foods market it is 
the hint that subsidies may not be ter- 
minated on June 30th, as most seemed 
to think would happen, because the 
danger of inflation is greater now than 
ever. Those who thought they under- 
stood general marketing conditions 
seemed to believe that with increasing 
supplies prices would at least hold to 
ceilings, or more likely slip slightly be- 
low. As you have seen in the matter of 
grapefruit despite what everyone knew 
was a record crop of grapefruit this 
season, and therefore seemed to set up 
the very condition needed, when ceilings 
were removed prices humped, jumped 
would more correctly express it; and so 
the ceilings had to be put back. 


What has that to do with subsidies, 
on canned foods for instance? If the 
subsidies are removed the prices will 
have to be advanced if the holders are 
not to be ruined, and particularly if 
they expect the ’46 packs to be good. In 
other words remove the subsidies and 
the prices of canned foods will show a 
heavy net loss. Well, many argue, let 
nature take its course, and let prices 
advance to cover costs and a fair profit, 
leaving the consuming public to pay the 
price, instead of the Government. That 
is of the very essence of which dire in- 
flation is made. Canned foods are but 
one item in the food list, and if they are 
permitted to run free every other item 
would demand the same privilege, and 
the race over the hill would be on in 
earnest. 


INFLATION—No one wants to see in- 
flation inflict its troubles upon us. As 
we have said it is threatening more right 
now than ever before. It always comes 
from run-away prices, and the only 
thing that can hold that dangerous team 
is the subsidy; that is the only way that 
the line can be held against advancing 
prices. Experience has proven this, and 
wise heads do not want to see a change. 

It may seem very nice to be able to 
sell your products at a fat price, but 
remember everyone else can play the 
same game, and soon the whole list will 
be running wild. Then no one profits 
and all suffer. Canned foods are in a 
particularly vulnerable position because 
they are scarce, the demand is far in 
excess of the supply, and the rush to get 
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a share at any price would carry prices 
over the top in a hurry. You have few 
or no goods to sell so you would not 
profit by such advancing prices; but 
your growers would learn that canned 
foods are going at record high prices, 
and they would want and demand some 
of the gravy. So if you expected to pack 
you would have to contract at abnormally 


high prices for your crops, or be ready’ 


to buy them at similar high spot prices, 
and your costs would go ’way up. All 
very nice except that by the time you 
were ready to deliver the goods the bot- 
tom would probably have fallen out and 
your high cost goods would have to come 
upon a rapidly falling market. And you 
know what that means: rejections be- 
cause of the price at which originally 
sold, and you’d have to stand the loss. 


FUTURES DANGEROUS—Naturally dis- 
tributors are anxious to cover their fu- 
ture wants in the canned foods line as 
far as possible, and probably will not 
quibble much on prices. But in face of 
these uncertain conditions, and the im- 
possibility of approximating costs on the 
’46 packs, you will have to be very care- 
ful about accepting even memorandum 
contracts. Growers will want to know 
about contracts, and you will wish to 
close them, but who can say what may 
come out of the present strike situation? 

This week it became evident that can- 
ners, with ready money, were trying to 
get in their can supplies, at going prices, 
and before the advances in steel are 
granted. Can makers have been busier 
than ever before, running night and day 
making these cans, and shipping them, 
and full supplies are being taken in or 
taken care of if they have not the stor- 
age room. This is hedging against in- 


creased costs growing out of these 
strikes. Reminds one of the old days 
when “peach-hole” cans sold during 


these winter months (to keep the hands 
employed) at about $2 per 100, whereas 
those compelled to buy during the can- 
ning season had to pay $4 for the same 
cans. The canners now have the money 
and they will lay-it-on-the-line for their 
can supplies, and the can makers are 
trying to co-operate with them. What 
the labor racket may do to later work no 
one can tell and no one will risk a guess. 
A $4 per ton advance in the price of 
steel will affect can prices, and ultimate 
costs, to the canners. 


WEATHER—The past week in almost 
every region of the country reminded 
one of the warm spell of last March, and 
which did so much damage to later 
crops. Actually hot weather in January 
is not unknown but usually only for a 
day or two, and in a few localities; but 
this spell has now run over a week, and 
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seems to be general. Fortunately it is 
earlier in the year and cannot hurt 
crops, as did that unusual March last 
year, only to be followed by very cold 
weather and great damage to many 
crops. 

This year we need good weather and 
good packs, so if you know how to pray 
beg for good weather, not right away 
but when crop planting and soil prepa- 
ration time comes around. The floods 
in the west this week are not likely to 
hurt ’46 crops, as they are too early; 
but they are a reminder that such things 
can happen. 

Better go into training to meet your 
brokers and buyers at Atlantic City 
Convention, because if they (the brokers 
and buyers) put over the amount of 
business they seem to expect they will 
run you ragged. A great time’s coming, 
so they sing. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Some Few Offerings—Awaiting Confer2nc2 
With Their Buyers and Brokers in Atlantic 
City? — No Re-selling — Trying to Place 
Memcrandum Business on '46 Packs—Small 
Lots of Peas Offered—Hunt for Tomatses 
Continues—Corn Not Being Offered—Re- 
stored Ceilings on Citrus Give Canners Some 
Hopes for Supplies 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, January 11, 1946 


THE SITUATION—The turn of the year 
has brought out scattered offerings of 
vegetables from first hands, mainly in 
the standard quality bracket, but te 
market has failed thus far to take on 
any real activity. General sentiment in 
the trade here is that canners are wa t- 
ing until they have an opportunity ‘0 
get together with their buyers and b »- 
kers in Atlantic City next month bef: ‘¢ 
the real task of liquidating carryo\ 7 
holdings is undertaken. Meanwhile, « ¢ 
spot market has been barren of devel: )- 
ments, and thus far there is no indi: :- 
tion of any substantial activity in « e 
resale market. Demand, on the ot! -r 
hand, remains active. Pricewise, e 
principal development during the w: 
has been an indicated stabilization of  ¢ 
situation on canned citrus products, | |- 
lowing the reimposition of ceilings 1 
fresh fruit by OPA. 


THE OUTLOOK—Considerable activit) 
reported by buyers seeking to pl -e 
memorandum business on 1946 pac 8, 
but thus far canners have been 
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for Dependable Sweet Corn Seed 


Ahead 


Sweet Corn Seed Which Assures 
Plant Vigor, Large Yield... . 
Excellent Eating Quality! 


YOUR future crop starts in the breeding ground where infinite 
care is taken to develop and produce the best foundation stocks. 
N. K. & Co.'s 25 years of experience in handling hybrid corn ma- 


D terial is reflected in the consistant high quality seed we offer to 
Sint the Food Processing Industry. 
1934 Future Prices Now Established 
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erally loath to make commitments of 
any nature. Reports from California 
indicate a virtual pilgrimage of brokers 
and buyers for chains and wholesale 
grocers to the West Coast, in an en- 
deavor to “get in on the ground floor” 
in futures bookings on fruits and fish 
from the coming season’s packs. These 
trips, if current reports are to be be- 
lieved, have failed to pay off, although 
some buyers are reported to have met 
with moderate success in picking up odd 
lots of spots from canners after year- 
end inventories had revealed small un- 
sold parcels in canners’ warehouses. The 
trade is looking forward to the Atlantic 
City meetings, and is definitely of the 
opinion that the futures ball will start 
rolling at that time. 


PEAS—There have been a number of 
offerings of relatively small lots of 
standard and extra standard peas from 
the Midwest this week. Buyers, how- 
ever, are more interested in fancies, and 
few have been quoted. Most of the of- 
ferings of standard peas are made at 
canners’ ceilings, both 2s and 10s being 
included in the stocks quoted for prompt 
shipment. 


TOMATOES—There is active buying in- 
terest in tomatoes again this week, but 
no trading. If canners have carried 
over any substantial lots of tomatoes 
into 1946, they are apparently in no 
hurry to dispose of them. Current indi- 
cations are that some distributors will 
be looking for tomatoes at resale in the 
near future, prepared to sacrifice part 
of their normal margins for the sake of 
continuing in position to supply their 
trade with this item. 


CORN—While buyers had looked for an 
increase in canner offerings with the 
turn of the year, here again packers are 
apparently standing pat until the Febru- 
ary meetings in Atlantic City. Buyers 
could use additional blocks of fancy 
corn, and extra standards would also be 
welcomed by many distributors. 


BEETS—With canners closely sold up 
on whole beets, stocks of fancy sliced are 
also declining, and canners are holding 
firm at ceilings on remaining stocks. 


CARROTS—F ancy diced midwest carrots 
were reported offering here during the 
week, at 96 cents for 2s and $4.54 for 
10s, f.o.b. canneries, with light buying 
interest. 


cITRUS—-Restoration of ceilings on 
fresh citrus has tended to restore inter- 
est in the situation on the canned prod- 
uct. Canners thus far have been able 
to pack only on a limited scale, due to 
the prohibitive levels attained by the 
market for raw stock. With ceilings 
again in force, packers are expected to 
increase operations on both juice and 
segments. Shortage of skilled labor in 
packing areas is reported holding down 
the pack of segments. Many buyers are 
apparently undergoing a change of 
heart with respect to their price views 
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on citrus juices, and previous bearish- 
ness, particularly on grapefruit juice, 
has been somewhat dissipated. Canners 
continue to quote segments only in com- 
bination with juice sales, with the per- 
centage of segments to the car running 
from 20 to 30%. California orange 
juice is coming in for increasing distri- 
bution in this area, and New York will 
apparently become established as a ma- 
jor outlet for the West Coast pack, par- 
ticularly so when intercoastal steamship 
operation is back to normal, with its 
accompanying freight savings. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The offerings of 
clean-up lots which the trade had looked 
forward to at the turn of the year have 
failed to materialize in any significant 
degree, and current demand for addi- 
tional replacements on the fruit line is 
going unfilled. Distributors are now 
centering their attention on 1946 pack 
prospects, and canners will be under 
considerable pressure during the prog- 
ress of the Atlantic City meetings to 
accept definite bookings from their buy- 
ers of record, notwithstanding the fact 
that the packs are still some months off. 


CANNED FISH—Importers here have 
done a good business in Cuban rock lob- 
ster, with bookings on the basis of $21 
per case of 45 halves, f.o.b. incoming 
dock. . . . Imported sardines are moving 
readily into distribution channels, and 
the market is well sold up. With contin- 
ued searcity of Maine sardines, Califor- 
nia pilchards are coming in for increas- 
ing attention here. . . . Salmon deliveries 
are coming forward only in driblets, and 
with a heavy backlog of orders on hand, 
distributors are unable to accumulate 
any sizable inventory reserves... . Tuna 
demand remains heavy, with stocks still 
short of demands. . . . The projected 
strike in the meat packing industry, it 
is expected, will bring about a sharp 
increase in consumer demand for canned 
fish, which will hasten the cleanup of the 
limited supplies now in trade hands. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Inactivity in the Market, Canners Get Busy 
Readying Their Plants for New Season— 
Aim: Improved Quality and Lowered Cost— 
Signing for Spinach Agreement—Scarcity of 
Canned Fruits Here!!—Smaller Acreage of 
Asparagus—Florida Packed Green Beans on 
’Frisco Market—Pushing Concentrated 
Orange Juice—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, January 11, 1946 


GETTING READY—The New Year has 
not brought about any change in the 
market for canned foods as far as can 
be observed. There have been no addi- 
tional offerings from canners and the 
lists of canners having allotments to 
make have not made an appearance. 
Shipments are going forward at about 
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the same rate as in recent weeks, wit. 
the scarcity of large cars still a dray, 

back. Canners are busily engaged i) 
placing plants in condition for the ne 
season and much new equipment will | 

installed in the next few months. TT) 

main concern of canners seems to be | 

improve the quality of pack for the con 

petitive years that lie ahead, and to 1 
duce operating costs. Opinions see), 
general that there will be a market for 
everything that can be packed this yea» 
and that prices will be satisfactory, bu 

that it will be well to prepare for future 
years. 


SPINACH—A petition is being circu- 
lated for signatures to a marketing 
‘order for spinach, and this will become 
effective when approved by 65 per cent 
of the growers of spinach for processing 
who delivered 51 per cent of the tonnage 
in 1945, or 51 per cent of those who 
marketed 65 per cent of the spinach de- 
livered to canners and freezers. At least 
65 per cent of the processors who packed 
65 per cent of last year’s output must 
sign the petition to make the order ef- 
fective. No effort is to be made to con- 
trol the size of the packs, the measure 
being designed to improve cultural prac- 
tices and control pests through unified 
efforts. One of the immediate problems 
is the control of aphis infestation. 


LACKING FRUITS—Canned fruits are a 
scarce item even in California communi- 
ties where canning is the most important 
industry. Some brands which have been 
off the market for months are again 
making an appearance, with canners 
making deliveries on an allotment basis, 
but this is not adding to the stocks avail- 
able, since other brands are disappear- 
ing. It’s difficult to single out any one 
item and say that this one is the most 
difficult to locate, but Hawaiian pine- 
apple and California pears are undoubt- 
edly high on the list. Pineapple contin- 
ues to come in from the Islands in small 
but steady volume and is distributed as 
fast as received. Canning is still under 
way in the Hawaiian Islands, but winter 
and spring pack is limited. 


LESS ASPARAGUS—California will have 
a smaller acreage of asparagus this year 
than last, but this does not necessarily 
mean that the canned pack will be a 
smaller one. Only border acreage is 
being abandoned, while remaining acre- 
age is being given added care. Some 
canners, however, suggest that the pack 
may be reduced since some growers are 
insisting on contracting their output only 
at very high prices and wish grading 
regulations loosened or done away with. 
The California acreage for 1946 prom- 
ises to be just a little more than one- 
half the national acreage. 


GREEN BEANS—Some green beans of 
Florida pack are being offered in this 
market, but no sales have been reported. 
All hopes of unsold stocks of West Coast 
beans coming on the market have van- 
ished and most canners report that they 
have practically completed deliveries. 
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Mother 
have quite 


—and that's a tremendously important 
fact to every grocer. 


You’ve seen it yourself! When folks have 
more money, they spend more for food, 
buy better quality. 


That’s why it’s so important to you that 
economists today predict a higher income level. 
If what they predict happens, it should mean 
the biggest canned foods business you 
have ever known. 


Out of our 1945 pack, we still can’t come 
close to supplying the demand for Del Monte 
Brand Foods. But because we believe in what’s 
ahead for America, we’re working full speed for 
that future — shaping up plans now to increase 
production, so that your future 
requirements can be met. 


Weare determined to keep Del Monte 
the brand that will help you 
get tomorrow’s business — the 
brand that will meet every 
modern merchandising need. 


* 


ant to know 


what's ahead for the food 


, ure your De 
business. Be § shows yo" 


toods with a-future in your store 
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Likewise, no peas are selling in the 
Pacific Northwest, selling having ended 
there months ago, when stocks were al- 
most completely sold up. Winter crop 
peas grown for the fresh market in 
California have been hard hit by frosts. 


ARTICHOKES — Canners of artichokes 
would like to make at least token packs 
this season in order to keep this item 
before distributors and the public, but 
the outlook is not especially promising. 
The acreage is below that of last year, 
when it was very small,-and growers are 
suggesting prices regarded as fantastic. 
Some canners have arranged for small 
stores of olive oil and vinegar and will 
pack if the ’chokes can be had. 


JUICES—Local brokers are showing 
samples of concentrated orange juice in 
the No. 2 size and are making efforts to 
introduce this for general sale. During 
the war most of this product was taken 
hy the Government, but canners are 
hopeful of building up a substantial do- 
mestic market. The main drawback to 


making large sales to housewives is the - 


price, although canners demonstrate 
that the finished drink made with the 
concentrate is cheaper than the single 
strength juice now available in canned 
form. 


SARDINES FALLING OFF—The_ sardine 
nak has been disappointing of late and 
the big gain over the pack of a year 
earlier is rapidly disappearing. Several 
eanners with plants at Monterey and 
San Francisco say they have not packed 
2 fish during the past month. The theory 
is now advanced that the movement of 
the fish down the coast from Alaska was 
early this year and that the season 
ovened when it was close to its peak. 
That accounted for the heavy catches 
made when the season opened, and the 
fizzling out early in December. Buyers 
are clamoring for fish, but little business 
is passing. The demand is insistent for 
1-lb. ovals and this item is especially 
short. 

Canners of tuna are giving ear to a 
proclamation by the President of Mexico 
to the effect that it asserts its rights to 
the continental shelf adjacent to its 
coasts, and that it proposes to control 
fisheries protection zones for the conser- 
vation of fish. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Why Canned Shrimp Are So Scarce—Going 
ixt> Cold Storage—All Records Broken— 
More Shrimp Received at Canneries— 
Stormy Weather Interferes— 
Canning Oysters 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., January 11, 1946 


WHY CANNED SHRIMP ARE SO SCARCE— 
With the shrimp pack this season prob- 
ubly the lowest in the history of the 
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industry, the following article that ap- 
peared in the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service of New Orleans, explains to a 
great extent one of the major reasons, 
which is that the raw dealers have been 
buying unusually heavy of shrimp, and 
putting them in cold storage. 

It is true that shrimp have been 
scarce this season, but not as scarce as 
the pack indicates; nevertheless the 
scarcity perhaps is the reason the raw 
dealers bought such big surplus and put 
them in the freezers. 


Rapid freezing plants, with the con- 
tinued new improvements and expansion 
have invaded deep into the canning field 
and the article above referred to is an 
illustration. 


The article is here quoted: 


“Holdings of frozen fish and shellfish, 
which last month broke all previous rec- 
ords for volume, established a new high 
level December 1, when the total quan- 
tity of seafoods in freezers and cold 
storage establishments reached 148,000,- 
000 pounds, according to figures released 
December 21, 1945, by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the United States 
Department of the Interior. 


“The previous high point, reached 
November 1, 1945, was 138 million 
pounds. The increase of 10 «million 
pounds during November not only estab- 
lishes a new record for the quantity of 
frozen fish in storage, but reverses the 
normal dewnward trend of such holdings 
during the closing months of the year. 


“Present holdings are 20 million 
pounds higher than on the first of De- 
cember 1944, and are 37 million pounds 
in excess of the average December 1 
holdings for the years 1940 through 
1944, 


“Seattered reports received by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service since Decem- 
ber 1, indicate only moderate recessions 
during December from the 148 million- 
pound peak, and show that in some areas 
still larger inventories are being built 
up. 


“The quantity of frozen shrimp in 
storage is continuing its spectacular rise, 
according to the Service report. 


“Holdings as of December 1 were ap- 
proximately 16 million pounds, compared 
with 13 million pounds on November 1 
and 10.5 million pounds. a year ago. 
Average holdings of shrimp at this time 
of year are only about 8 million pounds. 


“Largely because of the rise of shrimp 
holdings, inventories of all shellfish com- 
bined are now approximately double 
their average size. 


“Salt-water fish rose from 112.5 mil- 
lion pounds on November 1 to 114.1 mil- 
lion the first of December, although 
average holdings of marine species are 
only 87.6 million pounds. Fresh-water 
species, on the other hand, are at a 
fairly normal level, with holdings of 
12.3 million pounds reported. 


“Present holdings of salmon are re- 
ported as 18.7 million pounds, or about 
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seven and a half million above the aver 
age; mackerel, with 10.6 million pound 
reported, is four million above average 
mixed fillets of fish are five million abov 
the average with 20.4 million pound. 
now in storage.” 


SHRIMP—Production of shrimp in thi 
section took a boost the past week ove: 
the previous one, and 1,723 more bai 
rels of shrimp were produced than the 
previous week. The canneries too re 
ceived 490 more barrels of shrimp last 
week than the previous one. 

Last week’s production was: Louisi- 
ana, 1,487 barrels of shrimp, of which 
101 barrels went to the canneries. Ala- 


_bama, 283 barrels of shrimp, of which 


100 went to the canneries. Biloxi, Miss., 
1,669 barrels of shrimp of which 347 
went to the canneries, and Texas pro- 
duced 348 barrels and none went to the 
canneries. 

It will be seen from the above that the 
canneries received 548 barrels of shrimp 
last week and 58 barrels the previous 
week, so only a very small quantity of 
shrimp was canned in this section week 
before last. 

We’ve had stormy weather all along 
the coast of this section for over two 
weeks, which has interfered with sea- 
food production. 


OYSTERS— The canning of oysters 
started in Alabama last week ‘and the 
canneries reported having received 250 
barrels last week. 

No other area has yet started to can 
oysters. 

Oyster production last week was: 
Louisiana, 3,959 barrels; Alabama, 627 
barrels; and Biloxi, Miss., 64 barrels, 
making a total of 4,650 barrels, which 
was an increase of 416 barrels over the 
previous week. 


HARD CRABS—There were 9,560 pounds 
of hard crabs produced last week in 
Louisiana, which was 5,920 pounds more 
than were produced there the previous 
week and no other area is producing 
crabs. 


USDA HOLDINGS 


A January 10 Report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Production and 
Marketing Administration, shows the 
following holdings of Fruits and Vege- 
tables on hand as of November 30, 1945: 


Fruits and Vegetables Pounds 
Dates _.... 37,12: 


Fruit Butters, Jams, Jellies & 


Marmalades ............ 5,356,116 
63,327,832 
Fruits, Dried or Dehydrated...............000 15,410,635 
Hops, Baking and 34,716 
Juices and Juice 9,837,390 
Pectin, Dry 38,306 
Pickles and Relish 5,423,550 
484,84( 
Potatoes, Fresh 19,859,30: 
Soup, Pienie Cans 509,33. 
Vevetables, Canned 40,467,62: 


Vevetables & Soups Dehydrated.............. 27,718,87: 
Vevetables, Fresh 247,800 


TOTAL—-Fruits & Vegetables........... 188,753,43¢ 
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EDWARD C.REICHARDT Co. 


KEY TO SOUTHWEST TEXAS 


With ample facilities and thorough knowledge 


of this market, we assure intensive, regular, and intelli- 
gent coverage of all mediums of distribution, including 
Wholesale Grocers and Drug Houses, Chains, Baker 
Suppliers, Bottlers, Dairies, and Janitor Supply Houses. 


WE FEATURE RETAIL SALES SERVICE. 


Quality 


609-610 Gibbs Bldg. Accounts Invited —~§an Antonio 5, Texas 


JUICE DRAI 


PLUNGER 
ADJUSTMENT 


HI-SPEED 9 Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 
) and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. _ Fills 


more whole and even 
Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 
hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 


Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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DISTRIBUTORS NOTES 


PRICE ADMITS PARTNERS 


The Frank Price Company, prominent 
New York City food brokerage organi- 
zation, announces that Charles K. Smith, 
Sidney Andorn and Henry Behrens have 
been admitted to partnership, effective 
January 1, 1946. The new partners, who 
have been associated with the Frank 
Price Company for several years, are all 
well known to New York food trade 
circles, having been members of the 
“Hudson Street Fraternity” for more 
than twenty-five years. 


HEADS N. Y. REPS 


Walter E. Rupprecht of the C. F. 
Mattlage Sales Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Grocery 
Manufacturers’ Representatives of New 
York this week. Oliver E. Seegelken, of 
California Packing Sales Company, was 
elected vice-president of the association. 


REJOINS BROKERAGE CO. 


Al Stern has rejoined the sales staff 
of Stinhardter & Nordlinger, New York 
food sales agents, after three years of 
service in the Army. 


GETS PASCO ACCOUNT 


Pasco Packing Company, Dade City, 
Fla., packers, canners and freezers of 
oranges, grapefruit and tangerines, has 
appointed W. H. Chesbrough and Asso- 
ciates as its representative in nothern 
Illinois and southern Wisconsin, exclu- 
sive of metropolitan Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. 


With the establishment of new head- 
ouarters in both Rockford, Ill, and 
Madison, Wis., and the addition of John 
R. Manella, coordinator, to the staff, 
Chesbrough has expanded its services to 
the food field. Manella will be in charge 
of retail sales work, sales promotions 
and merchandising for the food broker- 
age service. New Chesbrough head- 
quarters are at 525 Indian Terrace, 
Rockford, and 1 West Main Street, 
Madison. 


RETURNS TO KOENIG 


After 40 months of service in the 
Pacific aboard the battleship U. S. S. 
Washington, C. J. Koenig, Jr., has re- 
turned to resume his duties with C. J. 
Koenig & Company, Houston, Texas, 
food brokers. Guy O. Buckner, who had 
handled the company’s grocery depart- 
ment, has resigned and Mr. Koenig will 
succeed him in that position. 


ENTERS FOOD BUSINESS 


Carroll F. Tolson, president of th. 
Carroll F. Tolson Co., Baltimore foo’ 
brokers, this week announced that hi. 
son Carroll, Jr., has become associate: 
with the company after seeing active 
service in Europe as a staff sergean! 
gunner with the Army Air Force. 


JOINS GRIFFITHS 


M. F. Byrne, back from the war in the 
Pacific, has joined E. J. Griffiths & Son, 
Columbus, Ohio, food brokers, where he 


_ will be in charge of the food specialty 


department. Prior to joining the Army 
Byrne was well known in Central Ohio 
food circles. 


BACK FROM SERVICE 


Staff Sergeant Walter L. Deakins has . 


joined the sales staff of Tenser & 
Phipps, Pittsburgh food brokers, after 
2% years overseas in the Pacific. 


Capt. Ralph Abele, recently returned 
from two years of service in the ETO, 
will join the same organization on Feb- 
ruary 1. 


Plant 


SEEDS 


Growers of 


CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


FOR QUALITY IN THE CAN 


MICHAEL-LEONARD 


MICHAEL-LEONARD CO. 


Canners Seeds of all Kinds 
SIOUX CITY 6, IOWA 


Meet ud in 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Week of FEBRUARY 3, 1946 
SEB. MESSCHER and E. H. STOCK 


MESSCHER & STOCK, 
473 W. Erie St., Chicago 


Manufacturers’ and Canners’ Agents 
For hotel and room number see National Food Brokers 
directory issued at the convention. 


Representing 


MURFREESBORO, 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 
Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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MAKE YOUR SALT 
__DO ITS JOB! 


@ Are you using the right 
grade, the right grain, the 
right amount of salt? 
Does it meet your needs 
100%? If you're not sure, 
we'll gladly give you the 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO%, INC., St. Clair, Mich. 


answers based on your in- 
dividual requirements. 
Absolutely no obligation, 
of course. Simply write 
the Director, Technical 
Service Dept. Y-12. 
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Their use means a larger profit for the can- 
ner because they thresh peas more efficient- 
ly and permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 

Our entire organization specializes in the 
manufacture and service of Hulling Ma- 
chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, 
Lima Beans and similar products. We do 
not make any other class of Machinery to 
divide our efforts. All of our efforts are 
devoted to serving the Canning and Freezing 
Industries. 


A N K 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
Established 1880 
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Incorporated 1924 


WISCONSIN 


PLAN TODAY FOR TOMORROW 


The best post-war planning you can do is to start 
your plant modernization program today. By install- 
ing improved machinery and equipment now, you 
will open up bottlenecks and gear all processes to 
the uniform maximum speed which will enable you 
to meet today’s tremendous peak demands, and will 
help prepare your plant for high quality, low cost 
canning for the future. 


FMC CONTINUOUS VEGETABLE PEELER 


Continuous vegetable peelers in your line insure a 
greater yield per ton and a better product to the con- 
sumer without the excessive waste so often associated 
with abrasive peelers. This improved machine is de- 
signed to peel various vegetables about three times 
faster than former machines, yet its unjform peeling 
preserves the original shape of the vegetable. Peeling 
and trimming costs are greatly reduced. 


The average normal capacity is about two tons per 
hour, with slight variations depending on the type 
of vegetable, method of steaming or blanching, etc. 
Use of the FMC continuous vegetable peeler will 
enable you to show a measurable increase of profit 
at the end of the season’s run. 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows 
the most complete line of canning 
machinery on the market for corn, 
beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Hoopeston, Illinois 


Sprague-Sells Division 
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DDT AND THE “BALANCE 
OF NATURE” 


“Nature is grossly out of balance when 
there are extensive outbreaks of insect 
pests.” This is one of the comments 
of Dr. P. N. Annand of the Department 
of Agriculture, chief of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, in 
regard to frequently expressed and wide- 
ly published fears that DDT is danger- 
ous because it may “upset the balance 
of nature.” 

Dr. Annand emphasizes the pressing 
needs for a great deal more research 
into just such problems. He says that 
ever since DDT has been available in 
quantities that made fairly large scale 
tests possible, the scientific workers of 
his bureau in cooperation with other in- 
terested agencies, have been making in- 
creasingly comprehensive tests of DDT 
in experiments that would give authori- 
tative information as to the effects of 
the chemical on beneficial insects, birds, 
fish, and other wildlife. 

He emphasizes that results have been 
generally encouraging. One of the early 
fears was that DDT would destroy too 
many bees, which are useful as honey 
collectors and even more valuable as pol- 
lenizers of many crops, particularly le- 
gumes and fruit. Tests indicate that 
DDT is not as deadly to bees as was 
feared. In work so far it has appeared 
less deadly than the arsenical sprays 


now commonly used, and there is evi- 
dence that beekeepers may come around 
to view DDT as a promising relief from 
arsenic poisoning of bees. 

In regard to large scale use of DDT, 
which appears to offer for the first time 
a practical control for some forest in- 
sects, Dr. Annand says: “The occurrence 
of these outbreaks in itself is evidence 
that the beneficial insects, birds and 
other predaters have failed in holding 
the population down, and that a supple- 
ment is needed to bring the insect pop- 
ulation more nearly in balance with the 
vegetation on which it feeds.” 


NAME CHANGED 


The name of the Elam-Wheeler Com- 
pany, Morehead, Kentucky wholesale 
grocers, was changed January 1 to the 
Elam Grocery Company. There will be 
no change in the company’s policies or 
method of doing business. 


JOINS SUN CO. 


Jay E. Haight has joined the sales de- 
partment of the Sun Brokerage Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Haight was identi- 
fied with the food trade in upper New 
York State for several years before en- 
tering the Army. 


BOZEMAN CHANGES NAME 


Bozeman Canning Company, Mt. Ve: 
non, Washington, has changed the nam: 
to Pict-Sweet Foods, Inc., as a result o: 
the rapid growth of the company’s popu 
lar “Pict-Sweet” brand of canned ani 
frozen foods. 
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PIEDMONT LABEL 
 LITHOCRAPHERS. 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 


inclusive. 


gallon inclusive. 
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Tilting Kettles, non-mixing —in sizes 25 to 50 gallons. 


STAINLESS STEEL KETTLES with carbon steel outer jackets, 


for steam working pressure of 90 Ibs. and 125 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Stationary Kettles, non-mixing—in sizes 10 to 500 gallon 


Stationary Mixing Kettles with tilting agitator, for belt or 
motor drive —in sizes 30 to 500 gallon inclusive. } 


Tilting Kettles, non-mixing —in sizes 10 to 150 gallon inclusive. 
Tilting Mixing Kettle with tilting agitator —in sizes 30 to 150 


Write for Bulletin H. B. 100 


of Quatily 


COPPER STEAM JACKETED KET- 
TLES, for steam working pressure to 
90 Ibs. per sq. in. 

Stationary Kettles, non-mixing — in 
sizes 15 to 500 gallon inclusive. 
Stationary Mixing Kettles, with tilt- 
ing agitators, for belt or motor 
drive —in sizes 25 to 500 gallon 
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COPPER ABD BRASS WORKS 

: HAMILTON OHIO e U.S.A. 


THE QUALITY PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED STRINGLESS BEANS 


(Continued from page 7) 


a temperature of 170°-180° F. Wash 
the blanched product thoroughly in cold 
water. Undue holding at this stage 
should be avoided as deterioration in 
quality will result. Also there would be 
tendency to form a cloudy liquor in the 
finished product. 


COOLING 


Proper cooling of the processed cans 
is not generally practiced in many 
plants. In an attempt to obtain produc- 
tion as well as labor saving, the crates 
are allowed to emerge from the cooling 
tank at temperatures ranging from 110° 
to 130° F. The cans then are either piled 
out in the warehouse or packed into 
cases and stored. One can readily see 
the hazardous nature of such operations. 
It has been shown that both methods of 
scorage would lead to possible flat-sour 
spoilage. 


The building up of heat in the center 
of the pile or in cases where a tempera- 
ture of approximately 130° F. is reached 
causes activity of the thermophilic type 
of organisms. Further, if the cans are 
not sufficiently cooled (110°-120° F.) 
the product will remain hot for a con- 
siderable length of time which causes an 
undue softening of the processed beans. 
Such practice results in the formation of 
dark cloudy liquor. 


The recommended cooling tank opera- 
tion calls for a cooling of the cans to a 
temperature of 100° to 105° F. This is 
for the sole purpose of allowing sufficient 
heat in the cans to dry off the adhering 
water and prevent rusting. Following 
this procedure, spoilage problems are 
overcome as well as it will prevent the 
forming of a cloudy liquor. 


ABSENCE OF DEFECTS 


This factor refers to the freedom of 
the canned product from harmless ex- 
traneous vegetable material; from stem 
ends of pods, ragged cut units, and small 
pieces of pods; from unsnipped stem 
ends and units damaged by scars, in- 
sects, pathological, mechanical or other 
similar injury. 

Attention is called to this factor and 
its great influence on the grading of the 
canned product. It reflects workmanship 
in entirety. Careless supervision over 
the inspection tables and snipper opera- 
tions leads to a lower score. 


The practice of overloading snippers 
as well as increasing the speed of snip- 
ping to obtain volume generally results 
in increasing the load on the inspection 
belts. Such belt inspection operations 
are, as a rule, not sufficiently manned. 
This results in allowing unsnipped and 
damaged beans as well as other ex- 
traneous vegetable material to enter the 
container. The failure to remove small 
pieces of pods and stems by mechanical 
means introduces more defects into the 
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finished product. The net results of such 
careless operations would be to place the 
canned product into a lower grade than 
is reflected by the maturity score. For 
example to obtain a score for the “Ab- 
sence of Defects” factor in order to 
merit fancy, the product may not con- 
tain more than 2% by count of un- 
snipped stem ends or loose stem ends; 
not more than 2% by count of damaged 
units or 1% by count of discolored units, 
diseased or injured by insects; not more 
than 5% by count of small pieces or 
ragged cut units. Although there are 
several other provisions as to what is 


designated as a defect, the important 
fact should be noted that if the tolerance 
is exceeded in one of the clauses, the 
grade is automatically lowered to the 
extra standard classification. Packers of 
fancy quality should understand the 
severity of this factor and take precau- 
tions accordingly. ; 


As the quality of the raw stock de- 
creases, the “Absence of Defects” toler- 
ance for extra standard and standard 
grades increases. The same care should 
be used in removing such material de- 
fects that affect the workmanship of the 


EXTRA CASES OF PRODUCT— 
EXTRA QUALITY IN THE PACK 


Increasing the quantity while improv- 
ing the quality is certainly a sure-fire 
way of going ofter extra profits. 
Whatever the income from an im- 
proved quality pack and extra quan- 
tity of product, it is almost exclusively 
clear gain. As important as this ad- 
vantage is, it is only one of many 
Langsenkamp Production Units afford. 
All Langsenkamp Equipment Is de- 
signed and built to make profitable 
operation easier and surer. 


Langsenkamp 


Indiana Juice 
Extractors 


Pulper 
Indiana Paddle 
Finishers 


Brush Finisher 
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Hot-Breok Tanks 


Indiana E-Z-Adjust 


Indiana Improved 


227-229 East South St. * INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


INCREASED YIELD 
OF QUALITY ELEMENTS 


@ Langsenkamp Hot-Break, avail- 
able both for juice and catsup pro- 
duction, is desirable for any of sev- 
eral reasons. It enables juice ex- 
tractors or pulpers to handle a 
greater volume of material. It pro- 
tects the product against deteriora- 
tion from air and enzymic action. 
But increased yield of quality ele- 
ments is an outstanding advantage. 
In this is the basis for better quality 
—improvéd color, richer flavor, in- 
creased food values. The quantity 
of stock is increased by adding 
quality elements exclusively—pectin 
from skins and seeds and rich flavor 
juices. 


Because these and other Langsenkamp 
Production Units afford such outstanding 
. production advantages, get complete in- 
“\ formation in new Catalog No. 46. Ask 


LANGSENKAMP 


S EQUIPME 


REPRESENTATIVES: 14, ronr MARYLAND 
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product. There is no excuse for allowing 
inedible portions of the raw product to 
enter the container because the product 
merits only standard grade. It must be 
remembered that if the tolerance for de- 
fects exceeds the limit for this grade, 
substandard classification may _ result 
irrespective of the total score. 


FRENCH STYLE PACK 


Packers of canned shoe string or 
French style string beans should ac- 
quaint themselves with the tolerances 
allowed for fancy quality. They should 
know that the canned product must not 
contain more than four units possessing 
tough, inedible strings; not more than 
four unsnipped stem ends or loose stem 
ends and not more than four spotted, 
blemished or otherwise damaged units. 
A lowering in the score for this factor 
will perhaps mean a lowering in the 
grade. It is to be remembered, too, that 
the tolerances for these defects are in- 
creased with decreasing quality of the 
canned product. 


I wish to recall the predicament 
stringless bean packers found themselves 
in in the nineteen-thirties when their 
product was a drug on the market. Ap- 
parently at that time there was but little 
respect for quality. The position of the 
canned stringless bean market today is 


the strongest in its history. Make ex- 
treme efforts to maintain this position. 
The grade standards of the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration can be used 
as a measuring stick for quality. This 
factor of quality can be obtained by effi- 
cient control of raw materials coupled 
with good canning factory practice in 
packing operations. 


USDA OFFERINGS 


JAMS AND JELLY, CANNED—( Announce- 
ment FV-21). To priority and prefer- 
ence holders under SPA Regulations, and 
to all trade groups, approximately 30,200 
cases of canned jams of various flavors 
located as follows: 362 cases, Baltimore, 
Maryland; 865 cases, Buffalo, New York; 
5,450 cases, Elizabeth, New Jersey; 1,632 
cases, Fullerton, California; 192 cases, 
Long Beach, California; 12,542 cases, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 919 cases, 
Redwood, California; 8,238 cases, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Closing date for offers to purchase this 
commodity will be 5:00 P.M. (EST), 
January 22, 1946. Further information 
from R. F. Brandler, USDA, Fruit & 
Vegetable Branch, Production & Market- 
ing Administration, Washington 25, D. 
C. Telephone, REpublic 4142, Extension 
2043. 


* 


Engineered to today’s processes, this modern steel 
belting can be used in all of the newest methods of 
Steam, acids 


canning, dehydrating and freezing. 


and extreme temperatures do not harm it. 
lation of air and liquids around products in process; also facilitates cleaning 
and sterilizing with steam gun or hot water. 
Its rugged construction assures long, econ- 


stretch, weave, creep nor jump. 


omical service and low maintenance costs. 


needed to keep it at peak efficiency. 


Ask your supplier today. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 
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with PORTE 


Available in any length and practically any width. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 


MODERNIZE 
CONVEYING 


Steel mesh feature allows circu- 
La Porte belting will not 


No special dressing or belt lacers 
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FDA STUDIES BEAN GRADES 


HEARING EXPECTED THIS 
SPRING 


The Food and Drug Administration 
has resumed its work on the adoption of 
quality standards for various canned 
vegetables. Before the war considerable 
work was done by FDA on objective 
methods for the measurement of the 
various factors which were considered as 
effecting quality of canned stringless 
beans, and it is expected that a meeting 
wiil be called this spring on proposals to 
adopt quality standards for both green 
and wax beans. To give interested 
canners an opportunity to begin a study 
of the matter the F & D has outlined the 


‘following points on the basis of this past 


work, which are considered relevant and 
they will be glad to have comments from 
members of the industry concerning this 
problem: 


First, what should be done about the 
short ends of beans obtained as a by- 
product in preparing vertical pack or 
asparagus style, or by sifting cut beans? 
Some are inclined to regard this mixture 
as of sub-standard quality solely because 
of the small size of the pieces, while 
others suggest that the situation can 
best be handled by amending the present 
identity standard and making this type 
of cut beans an optional form or unit of 
canned stringless beans under some such 
name as “Nubbins”. 


The next problem is to select the fac- 
tors to be included in a quality standard. 
On the basis of the present information 
the following are being considered: 


1. Limit on defects, such as spotted or 
discolored units; those containing un- 
snipped stem ends; leaves and other 
harmless vegetable material. 


2. A limit on maturity based on per- 
cent by weight of bean seed in the total 
drained weight. 


3. A limit on fibrous material which 
remains when the deseeded pods are re- 
duced to a pulp by maceration with 
water or treatment with a dilute solu- 
tion of some alkali such as_ sodium 
hydroxide. 


4. A limit on units with tough strings, 
to be determined by a prescribed method. 


The Journal of the Association of Offi- 
cial Agricultural Chemists for November 
1936 carried an article by S. C. Rowe 
and V. B. Bonney, entitled “A Study of 
Chemical and Physical Methods for De- 
termining the Maturity of Canned Snap 
(Stringless) Beans.” This describes 
methods for measuring tough strings 
and quantity of fibrous material remain- 
ing after pods are treated with an alkali. 
Since that time a similar method for 
fibrous material, using the Waring 
Blendor for macerating the beans in 
water without use of alkali, has been 
worked out by the National Canners 
Association Research Laboratory. The 
Food and Drug Administration also is 
trying out this method. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—B.C. 8S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & § Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


LIQUIDATING HUGE STOCK OF CHEMICAL, Food and 
Process Equipment. FMC gigantic building confiscated to make 
way for model housing. Forced to move tons of equipment. Will 
cut prices drastically to save terrific removal expenses. Kettles, 
Tanks, Mixers, Mills, Pulverizers, Grinders, Presses, Stills, 
Evaporators, Filters, Dryers, Fillers, Labelers, Packing and 
Handling Equipment. Send us your inquiry or ask for complete 
detailed inventory list. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 E. 9th 
St., New York 9, N. Y. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS for processing citrus, 
tomato and other juices. Cannery Waste Dewatering Screen 
$495.00. Portable Power Bag and Box Stacker $530.00. Floor- 
to-Floor Belt Conveyors $495.00. Cob Crushers $345.00. Truck 
Scale, 15 ton, 9’ x 22’ platform $440.00; 20 ton, 34’ x 10’ plat- 
form $815.00; 30 ton, 40’ x 10’ platform $1490.00. More than 
40% of Ohio Canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate 
_ delivery. Wire or phone: Bonded Scale Co., 11 Belleview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Sample Pea Graders; Hydraulic Elevators; Split 
Load Pea Graders; Steam Hoists; used Retorts; Overhead Car- 
rier for Cooling Tank; 18-foot Monitor Blancher; Rod Reel 
Washers; used Trolley Track, Trolleys; Picking Tables; used 
Band Iron Crates; ete. Badger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Two complete Hansen 12” Elevator Boots, one 
complete Hansen 16” Elevator Boot, all with drive, idlers and 
45 ft. double No. 452 chain, lugs and buckets; $250.00 each for 
the 12” and $275.00 for the 16”. One complete Hi-Eff Pea or 
Whole Kernel Corn Washer with motor, new in 1945; price 
$700.00. One Hexro Pea Cleaner equipped with +" and 3,” 
sieves, new in 1945; price $650.00. Three Berlin Chapman Rod 
Reel Washers and Split Removers with tight and loose pulley; 
$125.00 each. All of the above equipment in A-1 condition. 
F.O.B. Wisconsin. Adv. 4610, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4565, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Vegetable Peeler, Food Machinery continuous 
type. State condition and price. Hungerford Packing Co., 
Hungerford, Pa. 


_ WANTED —1 six pocket Plunger type Filler for #10 cans. 
Submit condition and price to: A. C. Packing Co., Meadow 
Brook Farm, Perkasie, Pa. 


WANTED—7 or 9 pocket Ayars Tomato and String Bean 
Filler. Adv. 4609, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Vegetable Cannery, near large city in Puget 
Sound area. Packs 50,000 cases of Peas, Beans and Corn. 
Plenty of acreage and room for expansion. Adv. 4601, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED — FACTORIES 


WANTED—Will purchase large, well established cannery for 
cash. Adv. 4604, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 FMC large size late model Corn Silker; 1 
FMC Batch Corn Mixer; 1 FMC 156 gal. Mixing & Preheating 
Tank for Corn; 1 FMC Cooker Filler #2 cans; 1 Sinclair Scott 
Pea Cleaner; 1 Deming 150 GPM Deep Well Turbine Pump; 
2 Tuc Corn Huskers; 1 Monitor Sample Pea Grader; 1 Sinclair 
Scott Corn Trimmer; 140 ft. 18” wide Standard Roller Conveyor 
with 4 curves; 1 FMC 16” Elevator Boot with buckets & chain; 
1 FMC 10” Elevator Boot with buckets & chain; 1 FMC 6” dia. 
Spiral Conveyor Elevator 11 ft. long; 1 FMC 6” Spiral Conveyor 
32 ft. long; 2 FMC Bucket type Elevators for Corn. D. E. 
Winebrenner Co., Hanover, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One H.R.T. 110 Horse Power Boiler, complete 
with grates, all fittings, 60 feet Boiler Iron Stack. All in good 
condition with insurance inspection certificate. John N. Wright, 
Jr., Federalsburg, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Acme 12” Bottom Stitcher, 110 V. Single 
Phase with 600 lbs. Stapling Wire, new. C. B. Osborn Sons, 
Aberdeen, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE - January 14, 1946 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—We offer the following Seed grown by reputable 
firms in original bags; name of grower, analysis and price fur- 
nished on request. 4,000 lbs. Profusion (Tall) Peas; 4,000 lbs. 
Alderman Dwarf Peas; 1,000 lbs. Landreth’s Stringless Beans; 
10,000 lbs. Golden Cross Bantam Corn. Budd D. Hawkins Co., 
Reading, Vt. 


FOR SALE—4,200 lbs. Refugee Stringless Green Bean Seed; 
in original bags, 90 per cent germination. Ozark Packing Co., 
Ozark, Ark. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Barrels. 
Barrels with 5 inch bungs in heads. 
Rose, N. Y. 


225 new 50-52 gallon, paraffined, fir 
Salter Canning Co., North 


WANTED—AII kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 527 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. 
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FOR SALE—Straight Apple Juice Pasteurized and Filtered 


packed in barrels and 5 gal. cans. Also the following Juices, 
all filtered and pasteurized in 5 gal. cans: Montmorency Cherry, 
Red Currant, Red Raspberry, Elderberry, Damson Plum, Crab- 
apple, Grape Pulp, Strawberry Puree, Frozen Sliced Apples, 
Blueberries, Sliced Elberta Peaches. 300 bbls. Blackberries in 
S02. Prices on request. Tenser & Phipps, 316 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—100 barrels of 50 gallon capacity Sweet Green 
Pepper Hulls. Sample upon request. Moody Dunbar, P. O. Box 
122, Limestone, Tenn. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent and Production Manager. Capable 
full charge large fruit packing plant. Permanent position, ex- 
cellent salary, opportunities, aggressive, experienced man. State 
in detail previous employers, experience, education and training, 
references, other qualifications. Adv. 45100, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of factory operation of large canning plant located in the City 
of Baltimore. Must have experience in supervising all phases of 
canned food production, including personnel supervision. In 
addition to experience in the canning of Spinach, Stringless 
Beans, Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, Beets, Carrots and the general line 
of vegetables, knowledge of manufacturing tomato products and 
other specialties is required. Food technology education helpful. 
Old established firm, excellent opportunity for the right man. 
Good salary for a good man. Write, furnishing complete state- 
ment of your knowledge and experience in the canning of foods 
up to date, reference, age and when services are available. 
Adv. 45107, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED--Experienced Plant Manager for cream style 
sweet corn cannery. Year around position with reliable Eastern 
Iowa packer. Must be capable of contracting with growers, 
overhauling equipment, and take full charge of canning and 
shipping, Salary and percentage of profits. Adv. 4602, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent for plant packing peas and 
tomatoes. Must be good on machinery. Good salary and per cent 
of profits. Near Indianapolis, Indiana. Adv. 4605, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—An Assistant Machine Shop Foreman by large 
can manufacturer located in the East. Prefer young man with 
experience on can dies and can shop equipment. Excellent 
opportunity and good chance for advancement for right party. 
Adv. 4606, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Canner on vegetables. 
New Jersey. Adv. 4607, The Canning Trade. 


Location in 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Man with 20 years experience in con- 
tracting acreage, growing and canning tomatoes, corn, stringless 
beans, lima beans, spinach, carrots, seeks responsible position 
with firm in or around Baltimore. Also experienced in buying 
raw produce. Will consider representing out of town firm in 
Baltimore and vicinity. Adv. 4608, The Canning Trade. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Tse Company Westminster, Md. 
 HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS | 
~SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


SYMPATHETIC CHILD 


A mother took her little girl to an art museum and they 
halted in front of a painting showing the sufferings of the early 
Christian martyrs. The painter had depicted a group of men 
and women being thrown to the lions. 

Suddenly the little girl began to cry. “Ah,” said the mother 
to herself, “what a fine, sensible child I have—crying over the 
sufferings of those poor people!” And to the little girl she said: 

“There, there, my dear, don’t cry; this happened many years 
ago, and the sufferings of those poor people are over now.” 

“I’m not crying for the people,” said the child. “Look at that 
poor little lion over there in the corner; he’s not getting any!” 


SET YOUR OWN TIME 
He: “Do you care for dancing?” 
She: “No.” 
He: “Why not?” 
She: “It’s merely hugging set to music.” 
He: “Well, what is there about that you don’t like?” 
She: “The music.” 


NATURAL 


The inquisitive old lady was bending over the bed of ‘a 
wounded soldier whose head was swathed with cotton and linen. 

“Were you wounded in the head, my boy?” she asked. 

“No’m,” replied a faint voice. “I was shot in the foot and the 
bandage has slipped up.” 


SOUNDS BETTER 


The cop got out his book and poised his stubby pencil. “What’s 
yer name?” 

“John Smith.” 

“No, yer real name,” bawled the officer, who had been tricked 
the day before. 

“Well then, put me down as William Shakespeare.” 

“That’s better. You can’t fool me with that Smith stuff.” 


THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 


The young mistress sent her maid, newly hired, for a number 
of toilet articles. 

“Mandy,” said the mistress a few days later, “where is that 
tar soap you got for me the other day?” 

“Lawsee, Miss,” exclaimed Mandy, “what all’s a blonde baby 
like you to do with tar soap? Ah thought you ordered it for 
mah own pussonal use.” 


TRY THIS DISH 


Take one reckless natural born fool; two or three big drinks 
of bad liquor; a high-powered, fast motor-car. 

Soak fool in liquor, place in car and let go. After due time. 
remove from wreckage, place in black, satin-lined box and gayr- 
nish with flowers. 

An English gentleman, Jately arrived in Indo-China, sent for 
his native cook to congratulate him upon an exceptionally tasty 
dinner. 

“T hope, Kong Ho, you did not kill some dog to provide the 
meal,” he remarked laughingly. 

Kong Ho made a solemn gesture of dissent. 

“Me no kill dog, master,” he declared. “Dog was dead two 
days when I pick him up.” 


GETTING IN THE GAME 


Customer—Where can I find the stocking sale counter? 
Floorwalker (halfback on store team)—Third scrimmage on 
your left, madam. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING ANI) GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, N. Y. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc, Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ll. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F,. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. ~ 
SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hooveston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., 
General Machinery Corp., ton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘00! achine: rporation, Hoopeston, 
Morral Bros., Mo al, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 


., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN TRIMMERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., hio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagare Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman compeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp .. Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


"Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chishalm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning a 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, III. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PSSTE, CANNERS’. 


F, H, Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., | Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White, Chicago 11, II. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 1 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 


Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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the TAPER TIP... 


CORN TRIMMER 


will cut away only the worm eaten tip of the ear, 
saving much good corn, that is lost in hand trimming. 
The tapered ear leads the cutter knives into the corn 
—not into the cob, eliminating clogging of cutters and 
resulting in 5% to 8% more cases per ton, saving its 
cost many times over while improving quality. 


We would like to tell you more. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


SIMP 
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for Every Canning Need 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 

Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. Furnished for 
belt or motor drive. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 
Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 


All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers. Furnished for belt or motor 
drive. 


A-K: OBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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Discarding off-type plants. 
Preserving purity of line 
in Rogers Peas and Beans ;. 


Our men in this picture are skilled 
“Roguers” ... working in Rogers fields. 
They are painstakingly and relentlessly 
discarding off-type plants known as 
“rogues”. Only by such exacting work 
can superior varieties, consistently true 
to ideal types be developed. 

“Pure line” breeding begins by select- 
ing many outstanding single plants. Seeds 
from each are sown separately the follow- 
ing year and given frequent, rigid in- 
spections. Only the most promising “pure 
lines” are chosen for further reproduc- 


tion and their progeny are drastically a 
rogued in the field... . so that only the es 
most nearly perfect plants are left to a 
develop seed. 


A continuous program of expert rogu- 
ing of Rogers pure lines by highly trained 
crews is another reason why “Blood 
Tells”. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
308 W. Washington Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


PEAS @ SWEET CORN e@ BEANS 


